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Parents are leading the way to community ownership of the programs that 
serve children and families. And in creating this special-focus issue of FRC 
Report, parents also led the way. FRC wishes to thank first and foremost the 
parent leaders, organizers, planners, and program participants who gave gener- 
ously of their time and talents to create this publication. Many, many parents 
and others working in parent-led programs wrote about their efforts or agreed 
to be interviewed for this Report, their hard work will help others navigate the 
difficult road to empowerment 

Maria Elena Orrego, FRC’s Washington. D.C., liaison, contributed significantly 
to this issue; her knowledge, experience working with parents, and commitment 
to parent empowerment made her input invaluable. Many thanks to her and 
FRC staff Bryan Samuels. Joanne Kelly. Anthony Williams, and Brenda Rodriguez 
for contacting parent leaders, reviewing content providing information for the 
resource file, and contributing to the vision for this project 

FRC Report thanks the Danforth Foundation for its support of this publication 
and of the Parent Assembly. Without their generosity these efforts would not 
have been possible. 

This issue of FRC Report was produced in part by the National Resource 



Center for Family-Centered Practice, funded by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Administration on Children, Youth, 
and Families; Childrens Bureau, cooperative agreement number 90-CW- 1 084/0 1 under contract with the University of Iowa School of 
Social Work The contents of this publication do not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the funders, nor does mention of trade 
names, commercial products, or organizations imply endorsement by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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Family Resource Coalition is a membership, consulting, and advocacy 
organization that has been advancing the movement to strengthen 
and support families since 1 98 1 .The family support movement and 
FRC seek to strengthen and empower families and communities so 
that they can foster the optimal development of children, youth, and 
adult family members. FRC builds networks, produces resources, 
advocates for public policy, provides consulting services, and gathers 
knowledge to help the family support movement grow. For informa- 
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About: This Issue 






e Way. ' The experiences. 






Maria Elena Orrego 
FRC Washington, D.C., Liaison 

ft is both an honor and a great pleasure to introduce this Family Resource Coalition Report, “Parents Leading t r 
stones, struggles, and reflections shared in this issue are shining examples of what parent involvement and leaden hso in family support is all 
about and what a fundamental force for change it represents for the future of children, families, and communities nationwide. 

Each article validates and affirms what l have experienced and learned as a parent and community worker thr ouzhout the years. 1 still 
remember my own beginnings as a parent involved with my first child day-care center We parents and the teachers sat in tiny, child-sized 
chairs as we tried to figure out how to clean up a huge pile of dangerous trash from a backyard so our children could have a decent play- . 
ground. It was a lot of work, but we did it. Sitting in those little chairs we also plotted how to keep the Washingt on. D.C.. government from 
cutting our 64 childcare slots in half; we staged a sit-in right in the offices of the director of the Human Services Department I still remember^ 
the faces of the bureaucrats as we piled ourselves — parents, toddlers, teachers, fnends, relatives, and other suppc Tiers — in the hallways, They r|p 
must have loved the diaper changing, snacking, crying, and laughter that went on, because in the end they did not cut our childcare! It took ajotss 
of faith and courage, but we did it. Those experiences and accomplishments gave us confidence to carry on and hake on other projects and ^ _ 
struggles. They also prepared me for more community organizing efforts. \ 

The issue of parent involvement has gotten much attention in recent years, due largely to enlightened federal aric^state legislation that has 
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"forced" the issue by requiring that consumers be involved in planning human services. Many parent leaders and tho£e working with them 
write in this Report of how they have taken part in systems change.They share their sources of inspiration and frustration: from them, we leam^'t 
that if we are to effectively reform family-serving systems, we must multiply efforts to involve parents and, especially to make sure that parents^ 
in poor and in minority communities are well supported to participate in systems reform— not as token representatives, but as full partners. 
those of us working to strengthen and support families know, parent involvement is not some kind of "fad” that will pass. It is the core 1 
terns change. It is the only thing that can make true reform in human services possible. j ~ 

Many of us in the family support field have been busy trying to create meaningful opportunities for parent invoK ement and leadership oivfg' 
many levels, and as evidenced by the experiences and wisdom shared by the authors on the following pages, we he ve indeed come a long/y 
Among the principal lessons we have learned is that creating these opportunities requires a whole new way ofthirxing about roles and rela- ' 
tionships between parents and providers. This new way leads to sharing power and control. Sharing power is uncommon in mainstream 
American culture, yet the most powerful examples in this Report come from parents who are organizing their communities by utilizing a sha 
leadership approach. 

In spite of our progress, we still have a long way to go toward building partnerships between parents and famil|-serving professionals and 
developing programs that are truly family-centered. Although good intentions abound, parents for the most part def not share in controlling anjT 
planning family services, agencies, and systems. To establish a full partnership among parents and others in service pfenning at all levels, parents^, 
must be listened to with full attention and complete respect for their thinking. And both practitioners and parents ijhust commit unconditionally.,^ 
to building long-lasting, supportive relationships, whether that means supporting parents’ efforts to care for their families or working together to; 
develop a strategic plan to care for all families in the community. 

Finally, we must resist the temptation to limit parent involvement to a few chosen contexts. We must not allow ourselves to think that we> 
have reached the goal of parent involvement because one or two or even 10 parents sit on an advisory council, steering committee, or 
of directors. Parent involvement is a process of development that occurs at home as a parent supervises his or het child's homework, on the, 
bus as one parent tells another where to find help in the community, in the clinic as a parent asks questions aboufcriis or her child’s health andfe; 
development, in a support group as parents share their stories and encourage each other, in a prenatal education c ass. in a meeting between a; 
parent and a special education teacher to plan the child's screening and- curriculum, during a program activity in wh ch parents meet with th eg-; 
board of trustees, in a meeting of a neighborhood governing board, and in countless other contexts. 

Valuing the great diversity of roles parents can play and functions they can perform — that is, valuing parent involvement — means that we ~ 
must provide ample resources and types of support, starting with creating welcoming atmospheres in all human sei vices programs; providing^ 
essential support such as childcare, transportation, and meals; making information easily obtainable and culturally accessible: facilitating coaching.'; 
and mentoring; and creating opportunities for parents to build skills and acquire training that enable them to assume and sustain leadership ,;.^ 
roles and allow them to bring other parents along as leaders. % 

These pages reflect many different experiences with parent involvement you will hear from parents, family supppjt practfti oners, and othersT 
who are trying to clear the way for parents to have a say in systems that are intended to serve children and familiei But all of these articles^ 
affirm the foundation of family support: supporting and strengthening families is about building relationships, listenipgiand communicating effec 
tively, sharing resources and collaborating, building mutual trust and respect, and recognizing that there must be equa participation in making^, 
real our vision of a future of peace and well-being for our families. 
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The Vaughn Family Center: 
It’s My Story 

by Jorge Lara with Matt Oppenheim 
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Author Jorge Lara, Job Developer at Vaughn Family 
Center , San Fernando, California. 



^ When I came to the 

U.S. I was angry 
▼ and afraid. My 
heart was still in Mexico, my father 
was alcoholic, and I couldn’t find 
work. But I was also a social activist 
and a self-starter. At the age of seven 
I was selling popsicles, newspapers, 
and bread on the streets of Ciudad 
Guzman in Jalisco, Mexico. At 
school we held a strike to stop cor- 
ruption and got the principal fired. 

Later, while living in Florida, I 
learned more about how to stand up 
for my rights from the Cubans. 

After we moved to California, my 
daughter entered the school in 
Pacoima. where there were mainly 
Black and Latino students but teach- 
ers who were almost all Anglo. I felt 
that many of the problems children 
faced were racial. Teachers were 
judgmental, and that caused resent- 
ment from parents. We hired a neu- 
tral principal who was Chinese, and 
she encouraged parents to work with 
the teachers. 

My daughter wasn't learning and 
no one would help her. Finally the 
principal got her into special educa- 
tion. That was a turning point for me, 
because I began to trust the principal. Then 
I started volunteering at the school. I began 
to notice many problems. There were often 
four benches full of kids sitting in the hot 
sun going through detention. Could this be 
right? 

One day in 1990 I was invited to help 
administer the state achievement test to 
first-graders. I felt that the teacher wanted 
them to fail so that the school would get 
more money for special programs. During 
the test I cried and had to leave. After that 
I promised myself that I would do what- 
ever it took to guarantee the success of 
every child in my community. 

The welfare systems kills the spirit of the 
people. I have witnessed families being 
destroyed. It is very difficult to see people 
losing their dreams and the desire to 
\~~hieve goals. I promised myself I would 



never go on welfare and that I would do 
whatever it took to stop people in my com- 
munity from doing so. People were afraid 
to get involved in the school, because they 
had been used so many times before. It 
takes us a long time to build trust. 

A group of parents started to talk about 
the need for changes. Later, two commun- 
ity facilitators from Los Angeles Education 
Partnership (LAEP) and United Way came 
and said they wanted to work with us. 
They'd heard that our school was one of 
the worst in Los Angeles. At first we were 
skeptical, but they convinced us that they 
wanted to understand our needs and assist 
us in creating a school-based family sup- 
port initiative. We decided that family 
health and school readiness were our great- 
est concerns. They invited service 
providers from agencies, who listened and 
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agreed to work with us on our own 
terms. We formed a commission 
comprised of parents and these 
providers to oversee the develop- 
ment of our family center. They tried 
to convince us that the center should 
be run by “professionals,” but we 
wanted to run the center, too. People 
often saw us as having deficits, but 
we knew that we were “experts.” 
Through this planning process, the 
Vaughn Family Center was bom. 

Soon Yoland Trevino was hired as 
Director. We wanted someone spe- 
cial, who would be our mentor, 
guide, and advocate. In the interview 
we challenged Yoland to see if she 
had the qualities that we needed in 
our community, and it was soon 
obvious that she was the right one 
for the position. A group of parent 
volunteers started working with her. 
She helped us express our anger and 
pushed us to develop skills and use 
our initiative. When funds came 
through I was hired as a part-time 
family advocate. At first. I thought 
that money was just handed out to 
schools and programs. Now I know 
a lot more about getting grants, and 
have helped develop several myself. It 
was obvious that I would be making less 
than half what I had been making as an 
electrician, but I decided to continue. For 
the first time I saw new hope for my com- 
munity. They asked me for my commit- 
ment and I said, “You have it.” My wife 
was strongly opposed at first. She could 
not understand why I would contribute less 
to my own family to serve children who 
were not related to me. Little did she know 
that this would bring great success to our 
family, that it would bring happiness and 
opportunities to us and our children. She 
now volunteers and is as committed as I 
am. She helps guide my decisions for the 
success of the community. 

Yoland brought people in to offer train- 
ing at the Vaughn Family Center. I quickly 
learned basic office and social-work skills. 
When I started calling agencies on the 
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phone I was almost 
trembling because 1 
felt so inferior, but 
Yoland instilled in 
me the knowledge 
that 1 was working 
for the people of the 
community and had 
a right to be 
assertive. Then 1 
started doing family 
visits. The first few 
times my heart was 
in my throat and 1 
couldn’t go. Then 
after seeing a few 
families 1 became 
ecstatic: It was easier 
than 1 thought. I was 
making a good con- 
nection with families 
in need and felt that 
we were starting to , 
make a difference. 1 learned a great deal 
from these families, including the ability to 
understand that their strengths could sup- 
port their needs. We connected them with 
health and counseling services and pro- 
vided free food and cloth- 
ing. 1 was their cheer- 
leader. coach, and mentor. 

From the start, the fami- 
ly center was my family: 
everyone cared and sup- 
ported one another. We 
started dreaming about the 
future and talking about 
our vision. We wanted a 
safe environment for our 
children where they could 
succeed in life. But we 
wanted more. We wanted 
everyone to have financial 
independence and to take 
charge of the future of our 
community. 

The school became one 
of the first Chartered 
schools in California, and 
1 served on several of the 
many committees that ran 
the school. The Chartered 
Schools Initiative allows 
schools to become inde- 
pendent from the school 
district and be governed 
by parents and teachers. 

The hardest job was sit- 



ting on the budget committee, where there 
were constant arguments about funds. I felt 
that some of the teachers wanted money 
for themselves and didn’t really want to 
help the community. Other teachers were 



great and cared a lot 
for the needs of our 
children. 

1 became a mentor 
for volunteers and 
realized that it was 
important to be a 
role model. 1 have 
started teaching 
them the way that 
Yoland taught me. 
encouraging their 
self-confidence and 
challenging them to 
take the initiative, 
while giving them 
support whenever 
they needed it. The 
other day a new 
community coordi- 
nator said he was 
scared to call an 
agency on the 
phone. 1 told him that he wasn’t speaking 
for himself but for the center and the com- 
munity. He came to me later with a big 
smile and said that he had enjoyed making 
the call. 

A businessman, Kay 
Inaba, came to us two 
years ago and started 
talking about the 
“Pacoima Urban Vil- 
lage.’' I was wondering 
what his angle was. but 
after a while realized that 
he wanted to help. He 
helped us dream about 
our future as a village 
becoming self-sufficient 
by unleashing human 
capital. We believed the 
village would become a 
healthy, safe, and clean 
community. 

We recently opened a 
center for the Pacoima 
Urban Village where 
people come in droves to 
find out about jobs and 
training opportunities 
that we post. We try to 
tell each person who vis- 
its about our vision and 
inspire them to volun- 
teer. The job club has 
become the core of our 
community's unfolding. 



A Parentr Leader’s Tips for 
Promoting Parent Involvement 

I Parents and community members have a lot to express and have a lot of skills 
already; just support them and encourage them to become who they already 
are. 

ZThe community belongs to the people who live there: they have to make the 
decisions. 

3. Professionals have to be partners with parents, and parent leaders have to be 
respected and paid just the same as anyone else. 

4. Teach people by being a good role model, and give them a lot of freedom to 
experiment and express themselves. 

5. Dream about the future, and learn how to make your dreams a reality. 

6. Don’t use language that diminishes people and their community, such as "at 
nsk, ,M, dysfunctional,” and "case management" (who is in the position to man- 
age someone's life?). 

7. Never underestimate the role of parents and community members. 

8. Never come with your own agenda to a neighborhood. Ask peoDie what they 
want They are the experts. 

9. Don't exploit community knowledge, in many communities, outside experts 
have come ana used residents’ knowledge to dominate them. Show that you 
can be trustee to not do the same. 
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Community members graduate from their training as outreach workers for the Pacoima 
Urban Village. 



It has created an atmosphere in which 
partners in the project mix with commun- 
ity members. They learn from each other. 



reflect upon experiences, develop aspira- 
tions, discover opportunities for employ- 
ment and economic development, and 




Staff of the Vaughn Family Center meet over a meal. 



give back to their community. We formed 
an organization called Americans for 
Better Communities (ABC), a national 
collaboration among people in the 
Midwest, New York, and Los Angeles. All 
of us are working to promote the socio- 
economic status and infrastructure of our 
communities. We arranged for a group of 
former gang members to go to New York 
to take part in a program called Banana 
Kelly, where they learned about construc- 
tion and business management. Now 
they’re back and have started renovating a 
house. 

Now I do so many things it’s hard to 
keep track of them. I work in the Pacoima 
Urban Village, helping people to get jobs 
and training. I still see some of my family 
clients and help them out from time to 
time. I work in collaboration with com- 
munity-based organizations, businesses, 
and churches. I am a member of the board 
of directors of an organization that helps 
local social programs to work together. 
Our center recently won a grant to work 
with Los Angeles Urban Funders (LAUF) 
in developing a plan for the future of our 
village. We are mentoring five other com- 
munity centers and work with area busi- 
ness people. I have traveled all over the 
states to talk about our program and pro- 
vide parent training. I am also a member 
of the Family Resource Coalition. 

I often see people that are just like I 
was: angry and afraid, with nowhere to 
turn. You can't imagine how great it feels 
to be able to help lift them up, and I still 
often cry about it. 

Jorge Lara is Job Developer at Vaughn 
Family Center, 13330 Vaughn Street, San 
Fernando, CA 91340 . 818/834-1498 (phone), 
818/834-1492 (fax). 

Matt Oppenheim is an ethnographer from 
California State University . Long Beach, who 
is writing about the Pacoima Urban Village 
as a dynamic learning community. He wants 
to utilize local knowledge in reforming curric- 
ula and to assist communin' building through 
self-evaluation. 
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Asking the Right Questions is Key 
to Developing Parent Advocacy 

by Luz Santana 



In a church basement in western 
Massachusetts, parents brainstorm a 
list of questions: 

Is my child learning math? 

How is my child learning it? 

What is the math curriculum? 

How is what my child is learning 
related to the curriculum? 

Who decided on this curriculum? 

What is the process involved in meet- 
ing with the teacher? 

Who else can give me information? 

What is the homework? How does 
what my child is receiving compare 
to what other children are receiving? 

What skills are my child developing? 

Since 1991, the Right Question | 
Project, Inc., (RQP) has been helping £ 
parents ask these types of questions J 
and, in doing so, develop the skills $ 
they need to participate more effec- 
tively in their children’s education 
and occupy different roles in relation 
to the schools in their communities. 

The RQP model, which started on the local 
level in Massachusetts and has been repli- 
cated nationwide thanks to the DeWitt 
Wallace Reader’s Digest Fund, consists of 
a series of four workshops led by parents, 
family workers, community activists, and 
teachers. 

Through the workshops, parents are chal- 
lenged to understand the concept of formal 
and informal education and to think criti- 
cally, analyze, and strategize to become 
effective participants in their children’s 
education. Effective parent participation 
involves parents: 

• gathering information about what their 
children need to be learning 

• monitoring what the teachers are teaching 
and what their children are learning 

• taking action to support their children as 
well as the teachers 

In general, effective parent participation 
means parents having the confidence to 
take an active role in setting an agenda, 
participating in decisions being made 

their children’s education and hold- 




ing their children’s schools accountable. 

How Does RQP Work? 

RQP develops the capacity of communi- 
ties to increase effective parental involve- 
ment. In order to reach as many parents as 
possible, RQP trains facilitators who are 
parents, school staff, community organiz- 
ers .. . anyone who is interested in helping 
parents participate more effectively in their 
children’s education. Facilitators are 
recruited through organizations that share 
the goal of increasing effective parent 
involvement. Both the facilitators and the 
organizations make a commitment to 
implement the curriculum with parents. 

The RQP Curriculum 

In the RQP workshops, parents base their 
discussions on the following questions: 

What is my child learning? What does 
my child need to learn? Is the teacher 
teaching what my child needs to learn? Is 
my child learning what he/she needs? If 
the teacher is not teaching what my child 
needs to learn, what can I do? If the 
teacher is teaching what my child needs to 



learn, what else can I do? 

The formulation of questions is at 
the center of the RQP model. By for- 
mulating questions, parents address 
educational issues as well as other 
issues affecting their lives. Rather 
than providing parents with a list of 
questions they should ask, RQP helps 
parents develop skills that will allow 
them to skillfully address different 
situations in their lives by thinking 
critically. An interactive format 
allows participants to shape the con- 
tent of the workshops. The facilitator 
helps parents learn from each other 
based on their own questions and 
experiences. This strategy results in 
participants bringing their own exper- 
tise instead of depending on 
“experts.” When parents in commu- 
nities develop a sense of being able 
to advocate for themselves, the inter- 
action with schools, as well as with 
other community groups, changes 
substantially. 

This model of parental participation 
develops parents’ leadership by pro- 
viding opportunities for them to dis- 
cover and strengthen the skills they 
already have. Participants in the 
workshops have stated that the process 
helps them to: become more confident, 
define the kind of information they need, 
gather information, think about things they 
never thought about before, experience sat- 
isfaction and accomplishment after meet- 
ing with teachers and practicing their 
skills, and view learning as an important 
process for themselves as well as for their 
children. 

All of this is done in a series of simple 
exercises in which participants are able to 
use their knowledge and life experiences. 
This model was developed after working 
with groups of parents who repeatedly 
named one of the critical obstacles to par- 
ticipation in their children’s education: 
they didn’t even know what questions to 
ask. 

Luz Santana is Director of the Right Question 
Project Training Center, Massachusetts Parent 
Training and Empowerment Project, 218 
Holland Street, Somerville, MA 02144, 
617/628-1070 (phone), 617/628-8632 (fax). 
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Parents United and Uniting 

by Mark Smith 




P arents need high- 
quality, affordable 
child care. Nearly 
10 years ago a group of 
Boston parents started 
meeting informally to dis- 
cuss the issue. Eventually 
we formed Parents United 
for Child Care (PUCC). 

Our mission is to add a 
strong parent voice to the 
public debates over child | 

care and family policy £ 

that bear so much influ- S 

JC 

ence on our child care 
systems. S 

PUCC is a grassroots, - 

multi-racial organization 
of 2,000 low- and moder- 
ate-income people dedicated to expanding 
the availability of affordable, quality child 
care in Massachusetts and to providing a 
parent voice on public policy issues related 
to families and children. 

We are an organized constituency of par- 
ents from throughout the state that is work- 
ing to win improvements in child care and 
family policy. PUCC pursues this goal by 
empowering parents who are affected by 
these policies. 

PUCC: A Portrait 

PUCC is a group of parents united and 
uniting around our mutual concern for 
child care. We are working and non-work- 
ing parents. We are parents from many dif- 
ferent rungs on the socio-economic ladder. 
We are African American, Latino, white, 
Cape Verdean, Haitian, and Brazilian par- 
ents. We are parents from every neighbor- 
hood of Boston and many communities 
around the state of Massachusetts. We are 
parents who fight against isolation from 
each other in our neighborhoods and city. 
We are parents who struggle with the over- 
whelming pressures of everyday life, and 
we are parents who try to cope with busy, 
disjointed schedules on top of striving to 
be and do the best for our children. And as 
parents, being and doing the best for our 
children necessitates linking our concerns 
and joys with other parents: uniting our 
hands, we are connected to one another; 
uniting our voices, we are louder; uniting 
our neighborhoods, we are more powerful. 
And uniting as parents, we share with each 
other our common love and concern for 
our children. 

0 
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The linchpin of the many aspects of 
PUCC’s work is organizing parents to 
become effective advocates for themselves 
and their children. At the level of the 
school, the community-based program, the 
neighborhood, the city, and the state, 

PUCC works with parents to help them 
become involved in the critical debates and 
decisions that impact their lives. These par- 
ents seek to increase the capacity, quality, 
and affordability of child care in inner-city 
neighborhoods, particularly those that are 
impacted by welfare reform or have an 
inadequate supply of affordable child care. 

Successes in Quality School- 
Age Care 

PUCC’s first campaign was for school- 
age child care. We surveyed more than 
5,500 families to document parents’ child 
care needs, reaching parents in their own 
languages. PUCC then launched the 
Boston School-Age Child Care Project 
(BSACCP) in response to those needs. 
Now in its fourth year of operation, 
BSACCP’s top priority is to increase the 
accessibility of school-age care through 
technical assistance, funding to promote 
sliding-scale fees, and provision of written 
resources and referrals. Because of 
PUCC’s leadership on the issue of school- 
age care , Boston received one of three 
national grants awarded by the Dewitt 
Wallace Reader’s Digest Fund as part of 
the Fund’s MOST (Making the Most of 
Out-of-School Time) Initiative. The three- 
year, $1.2 million grant, which has lever- 
aged other money for school-age care, is 
used to make out-of school programs more 
affordable for low-income parents and to 
support several model programs that have 
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incorporated creative and 
innovative strategies to 
improve the quality of school- 
age care. 

Changing Public 
Policy 

Another important focus of 
PUCC’s work is to engage and 
train parents to be active in the 
public policy arena. Parents in 
PUCC’s Public Action 
Committee monitor the state 
budget and funding of child 
care and are trained to lobby 
their legislators. Parents lobby 
to increase the budget for 
child care subsidies and to 
support welfare reform legisla- 
tion that truly leads low-income parents to 
self-sufficiency and guarantees quality, 
affordable child care. While PUCC has 
been successful in influencing key policy 
and budget policies at the state and city 
levels, it is working with parents at the 
local, grassroots level that ensures parents 
have a role in determining how resources 
are allocated in their neighborhoods. 

This coming year PUCC will begin three 
exciting new initiatives that will enhance 
its current work. Through its Leadership 
Development Program, it will train parents 
to become neighborhood leaders and 
spokespeople regarding the child care 
needs in their neighborhoods. Second, 
PUCC’s Public Awareness Campaign (part 
of the BSACCP/MOST Initiative) will 
seek to elevate the issues of accessible and 
quality school-age care in the public eye. 
Third, a proactive advocacy campaign will 
be aimed at increasing access to child care 
for working poor families who do not 
receive any welfare -related child care 
assistance. The campaign’s goal is to 
engage more parents in the local and 
statewide debate, and ultimately to increase 
child care subsidies for parents who are 
coming off of welfare and yet cannot 
access the child care they need because of 
its costs. 

Mark Smith is Assistant Director for 
Community Organizing at PUCC , 30 Winter 
Street , Boston, MA 02108, 617/542-1515 
(phone), 617/426-8288 (fax). He and his wife 
live in Boston and have a two-year-old son. 
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New'rbrk Parents Become 
Partners in Policy Making 



The New Yohk State 

Developmental Disabilities Planning Council 




P artners in Policy Making teaches 
individuals with developmental 
disabilities and their family mem- 
bers to become informed, productive part- 
ners with those who are in positions to 
make local, state, and federal policy 
changes. Parents in Policy Making train- 
ing has been offered by the New York 
State Developmental Disabilities Planning 
Council (DDPC) since 1991; it is built on 
a model developed in 1987 by the 
Minnesota Governor’s Planning Council 
on Developmental Disabilities. 

The workshops, offered over consecu- 
tive weekends, encourage parents to envi- 
sion a future that they desire and can 
work toward. Families involved in early 
intervention who recently took part in the 
program envisioned a world in which 
early intervention is family-centered and 
does not isolate parents, parent groups are 
encouraged, and there is recognition that 
parents know their children best. 

To enable parents to realize their 
visions, Partners in Policy Making pro- 
vides training that breaks down the wall 
of frustration for parents by educating 
them about their rights and providing 
them with the leadership skills they need 
to be assertive when seeking services for 
their children. 

Partners in Policy Making trains partici- 
pants in a number of skills, beginning 
with how to handle meetings with offi- 
cials. Included are techniques for 
assertive communication in meetings and 
over the telephone, handling behavior that 
does not appear to value family input, 
negotiating, and public speaking. Local, 
regional, and state legislators and policy- 
makers are invited to attend and interact 
with participants as part of the training. 
Participants also work on developing 
management and leadership skills. This 
training covers topics such as running a 
successful meeting, involving others, and 
influencing authorities. 

At every session, “homework” is 
assigned, which participants report upon 
at the next session. Homework assign- 
ments include writing letters and making 
telephone calls to legislators and policy- 




by Sally Mehrtens 

with Anna Lobosco and Carol Nash 



makers, collecting information as part of a 
group or individual project, sharing infor- 
mation with other families, and organiz- 
ing local forums. 

Partners in Policy Making is tailored to 
specific groups of participants. Usually, 

40 to 50 individuals come together for 
three to six monthly training weekends. 
Sessions begin on Friday afternoon and 
end Saturday afternoon after 11 to 12 
hours of activities. Meals and accommo- 
dations are provided, and participants are 
reimbursed for travel and childcare costs 
that are directly related to their participa- 
tion in the training. The DDPC presents 
the training to families from many cul- 
tures; the contents of the training are 
modified to meet the needs of specific 
communities, and portable translation 
equipment is used. 



Parents Work Together 

A most important aspect of Partners in 
Policy Making is the time given for par- 
ticipants to interact with presenters and 
network with each other. The intensive 
format of the sessions brings participants 
together without distraction and allows 
them to exchange information and pro- 
vide mutual support to each other. Experts 
in specific fields present up-to-date infor- 
mation at each session and are available 
to further discuss current issues in the 
field. All activities are interactive and 
activities-based. 

Participants also have the opportunity 
to work with each other in developing 
action plans to take back to their commu- 
nities. These action plans have included 
starting a community family support 
group, establishing a hotline for parents 
and professionals to answer questions, 
producing a video on early intervention 
services to be shown on public television, 
developing a computerized database of 
families who could share support and 
skills, working with childcare providers 
to improve their skills in working with 
children with disabilities, and providing a 
variety of training opportunities to sensi- 
tize professionals to the needs of fami- 
lies. Often, these plans include informing 
legislators and policymakers of specific 
needs in a way that emphasizes the 
importance of families. 

DDPC has presented modified Partners 
in Policy Making sessions jointly with the 
New York State Departments of Health 



and Education. These sessions have 
offered leadership development activities 
to parents of children enrolled in early 
intervention programs and to families of 
children with special health care needs 
and individuals with traumatic brain 
injuries. 

Over the last six years, DDPC has spon- 
sored 17 regional Partners in Policy 
Making trainings. Nearly 1,200 people 
have completed Partners in Policy 
Making; about three-quarters of them 
have assumed leadership roles at the 
local, regional, state, or national levels. 
“Partners” chair about half of the 21 
regional Family Support Councils. They 
also are members of all 21 councils, most 
of the 62 county and borough councils on 
developmental disabilities, and many state 
agency advisory bodies. These parent 
leaders also sit on local committees (such 
as the Committees on Special Education/ 
Preschool Special Education and the 
Local Early Intervention Coordinating 
Councils), and have written grants to 
establish their own agencies to provide 
services to people with developmental 
disabilities and their families. 

Participants in Partners in Policy 
Making come from diverse social, eco- 
nomic, regional, and cultural back- 
grounds. What unites them is their com- 
mon interest in the well-being and 
happiness of their children. One partici- 
pant said: “One of the most frustrating 
things I have faced as a parent is that 
sometimes-overwhelming feeling of help- 
lessness when it comes to my child’s dis- 
ability. Partners in Policy Making has 
helped me get a real sense that I can do 
something constructive for my child, for 
other children, for other parents, and for 
myself.” 

Sally Mehrtens is a graduate student at the 
Nelson A. Rockefeller College of Public 
Affairs and Policy at the University of 
Albany , State University of New York , and is 
working on an internship with Developmental 
Disabilities Planning Council. Anna Lobosco 
and Carol Nash are Program Planners with 
the DDPC. 

For more information on Partners in Policy 
Making training, contact Shirley Reynolds, 
New York DDPC, 155 Washington Avenue, 
2nd Floor, Albany, NY 12210, 518/432- 8233 
or 800/395- 3372. 
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Getting Involved in State-Level Planning 

One Parent Walks the Long, Rocky Road of Collaboration 

by Carmen Siberon 



I am the parent of two biological sons, 
three foster sons and two step daugh- 
ters. For the last two years I have been 
a parent representative in the federal 
Family Preservation and Support Services 
Program (FPSSP),the federal initiative 
that involves parents and the public, pri- 
vate and business sectors of the communi- 
ties in planning services and support for 
families and children. I was motivated to 
get involved in the FPSSP work group 
convened in my region, southwest 
Connecticut, because I know the human 
service delivery system both as a parent 
and as a social services professional. I 
have come to see that this system as it is 
currently funded and structured cannot 
serve families effectively today; what 
worked when there were plenty of jobs 
for high school graduates and when the 
minimum wage was enough to meet a 
family’s basic needs does not work now. 

Our work group was charged with 
assessing the priorities of social services 
recipients in our region. We began by 
administering a survey to parents through 
community agencies and public housing 
projects. About 500 individuals respond- 
ed; they listed food, housing, jobs, a nur- 
turing family and community, and access 
to services as their top five priorities. At 
this point we faced a couple of major 
challenges. First, our schedule for allocat- 
ing the funds was nearly impossible to 
meet. Second, there was some disagree- 
ment among group members over how the 
money should be used. Some argued that 
the social service delivery system should 
not and could not deal with the basic 
needs of children and families identified 
by the consumers. They argued that men- 
tal health problems and substance abuse 
were the kinds of issues that needed to be 
addressed. Others felt that these problems 
often arose because basic needs are not 
met. Talk about a “which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?” discussion. In the 
end, our commitment to responding to 
consumers led us to fund a job readiness 
and training program for adults and two 
summer youth employment programs. 

Combining Leadership and 
Collaboration:The Challenges 

Connecticut’s Department of Children 
and Families, like the departments of pro- 

O 
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tective services in other states, has been 
designated as the lead agency for organiz- 
ing and funding the plans that regional 
work groups like ours developed for the 
FPSSP. The other state and community 
agencies and business people are at the 
table cooperating and collaborating, but 
advancing their input beyond the scope of 
the specific initiative in which they are 
collaborating is an ongoing challenge: 
imagine how the goals of the collabora- 
tion would be advanced if they were inte- 
grated into the agenices, businesses, and 
communities in which these people work 
and live every day. 

In general, initiatives that call for col- 
laborative governance and shared owner- 
ship of problems and solutions usually 
appoint a lead agency. But from my expe- 
rience, these established service delivery 
structures act as a barrier to producing 
systems change, rather than being a 
means of change. It is extremely difficult 
for both a collaborative governance body 
and a lead agency to be true to their pur- 
poses. The notion of collaboration and 
people working together is a start, but the 
goal of systems reform continues to be 
elusive. 

Another challenge presented by collabo- 
rative systems reform has to do with “par- 
ent involvement.” At a recent meeting on 
parent involvement, the keynote speaker 
asked “How many of you are parents?” I 
saw many of the family-serving profes- 
sionals who are also parents raise their 
hands. Why, then, the special effort to 
achieve parent involvement? While I am a 
“parent representative” in our regional 
work group, I am not the only parent in 
the group: others, who act as representa- 
tives of agencies and businesses, are also 
parents. The factors that distinguish me 
from other group members are that my 
participation is strictly as a volunteer 
(although a stipend covers the expenses I 
incur to attend meetings) and that there- 
fore I am supposed to be at more liberty 
to represent my personal views as a parent 
and the personal views of other parents. I 
attend these meetings on my own time, 
not as an employee of a given agency or 
institution. 

Early in the group’s work to assess con- 
sumers’ needs and formulate a plan to 
meet those needs, the question of who is a 
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parent and/or consumer surfaced, but it 
was never quite resolved. I think this is 
because answering that question involves 
drawing the “us-and-them” distinction 
that we work so hard to overcome. If we 
become clear about what we mean when 
we speak of “parents then we can be 
clear about defining their roles and expec- 
tations regarding their involvement and 
how in fact it is different from that of a 
professional. In the human services net- 
work, “parent” seems to mean someone 
who is not only legally responsible for 
children under the age of 18, but who 
more often than not finds herself or him- 
self at the receiving end of government- 
funded health care, education, services, 
and monetary and social support for poor 
and minority children and families. While 
many children in this country are experi- 
encing hardships and are in need of a 
comprehensive service delivery system to 
address their needs, these needs are most 
pressing in poor and minority communi- 
ties. The lack of parent involvement in 
planning services is also most pressing in 
these communities. If what is needed to 
effectively reform our family-serving sys- 
tems is the input of parents from poor and 
minority communities, why not put that 
on the table? I believe that an honest dis- 
cussion and answer to this question will 
help us get a bit closer to the systems 
reform we all hope for. 

Those working in the service delivery 
system are doing their best given the sys- 
tem’s structure and history. Collaboration 
and parent involvement are important 
beginnings. However, these strategies as 
they are currently practiced fail to address 
the inability of the existing service deliv- 
ery system to meet families’ needs. Today, 
even capable, motivated youths and heads 
of households contend with not only in 
the economy, but with the government- 
sponsored systems and programs that are 
intended to help them deal with it. 

Carmen Siberon is former Director of Case 
Management for the Annie E. Casey 
Foundations New Futures Initiative. She can 
be reached at 49 Meadow Brook Drive, 
Monroe, CT, 06468, 203/268-5724 (phone), 
203/459-8478 (fax). 
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Using Computers to Build 
Local Community 

Newark Residents are Turning MUSIC 
into Health and Education 



by Pamela Morgan 



D iscussions about information 
technology usually focus on 
how it can give people access 
to resources and programs that are not a 
part of their local communities: the global 
village, not the local village. 

But many of the most devas- 
tating, persistent problems 
people face have to do with 
local issues: crime, abuse, 
fear of and alienation from 
their own neighbors, who are 
often children and youth. 

MUSIC, a computer net- 
working system, helps users 
build their communities by 
making information technolo- 
gy local, social, and easy to 
use. Part of a project called 
Linking Up Villages, MUSIC 
(which stands for Multi-User 
Sessions In Community) uses 
text, graphics, digitized voice, 
and speech synthesis to bring 
together members of real local 
communities, rather than vir- 
tual ones. By placing termi- 
nals in homes, churches, com- 
munity centers, health centers, 
and educational institutions, 

MUSIC models how infra- 
structure can be advanced by 
information technologies in 
neighborhoods just as it is 
globally. 



Newton Street Elementary School popula- 
tion lives in New Community housing. 
The University of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey (UMDNJ) is directly 
across the street from the school . 
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Newark Parents 
Harness Technology’s 
Power 

Newton Street Elementary School is in 
the middle of an area that gained national 
attention in 1967 during the civil insurrec- 
tion that is commonly referred to as the 
Newark riots. During the late 1960s and 
early 1970s much of the housing was 
destroyed. In the late 1970s the New 
Community Corporation, a community- 
based, not-for profit organization, moved 
in and began providing housing (700 
units), job training, and social services for 
all of Newark. Over 85 per cent of the 
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Icons for outgoing mail on MUSIC 



Now, computers in Newton Street 
Elementary School and in neighborhood 
homes, social service offices, the public 
library, the central office of Newark 
Public Schools, a church, and the 
University of Medicine and Dentistry are 
linked via modem to a community bul- 
letin board system on a network server. 
MUSIC lets users communicate in a num- 
ber of ways. General information that is 
for the common good of the community is 
broadcast through general postings. E- 



mail is used for private communications. 
If two participants are on-line at the same 
time and need to discuss an issue, they 
can “chat And discussion groups allow 
participants to work through issues that 
they feel need to be 
addressed. The system hard- 
ware includes Macintosh LC 
550 computers, a Quadra 
950 file server, and 14,400- 
baud modems. 

Turning Information 
“Have-Nots” into 
“Haves” 

MUSIC is addressing a 
critical lack of access to 
information technology 
among a large and crucial 
population: those without 
access to government, com- 
mercial, and educational 
institutions, which are swift- 
ly going on-line. Without 
efforts to increase access to 
information technology, they 
become a population of 
information “have-nots.” 
Access to information 
technology is not only an 
issue of providing more 
machinery to those who are 
marginalized. This technolo- 
gy must be made to be rele- 
vant, easy to use, and invit- 
ing to those who have the 
most difficult time making 
their voices heard in our 
country. Otherwise, fear, 
apathy, and ignorance may keep all of the 
benefits of this technology from those 
who could make use of it to empower 
themselves. 

\MUSIC allows users to “go” to “build- 
ings” (Newton Street School, UMDNJ, 
New Community Corporation, Discussion 
Groups, and Social Activities) and 
“rooms” within them (those who “go” to 
the school can choose the computer lab, 
the principal’s office, Kids’ Comer, or 
Parental Involvement). Each room offers 
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participants text, graphics, and sound as 
ways to communicate. The messages are 
usually responded to within 24 hours. 

In the future, MUSIC will allow users to 
log on without modems by using touch- 
tone phones. MUSIC can handle on-line 
voting, surveying, and polling. Special 
rooms facilitate news publications. A spe- 
cial graphical map database/directory 
room allows users to get information 
about another resident or organization by 
simply clicking on a street name or orga- 
nizational grouping name. 

Community Collaborates to 
Make MUSIC 

Continuous collaboration has been a 
main ingredient of the project’s success. 
The Newton Street School administration, 
the Office of Computer Education and 
Technology of the Newark Public 
Schools, the New Community 
Corporation, and the office of the dean at 
the New Jersey Medical School work 
together. Representatives from those insti- 
tutions and from the office of the Provost 
of Rutgers, the State University, the 
Newark Public Library, the Star Ledger 
newspaper, the AT&T Alliance of Black 
Telecommunications Employees, and 
other interested community members 
make up an advisory board that meets 
quarterly to review and advise on pro- 
gram progress and offer resources to sup- 
port the project. 

MUSIC also helps parents become 
involved in their children’s education. 
Parents contact Newton Street Elementary 
School principal Willie Thomas on-line to 
get information or just to “talk.” He has 
included many of the MUSIC participants 
in his school-based planning teams. Long 
viewed by youths in the community as a 
father figure , Thomas is now viewed as 
“one of the family” by MUSIC parents 
and their family members. 

The Sound of MUSIC in 
Newark 

Many residents, although they live near 
the University of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey, have not used the institu- 
tion’s resources. MUSIC is helping to build 
the relationship between residents and 
medical personnel to help residents devel- 
op healthy lifestyles and seek medical help 
in times of illness, rather than using the 
emergency room as the source of primary 
care. Through MUSIC, community mem- 
bers receive educational and preventative 
information fronvdoctors on-line. They 
also communicate with New Community 
social service providers on-line. 



Residents develop many activities and 
events through on-line communication. 
Residents have planned and carried out 
flea markets, a community talent show, 
holiday and birthday celebrations, and a 
splash party for children. As part of a 
community-based photography class, stu- 
dents captured their community on film 
and then developed the prints. Residents 
are now preparing to exhibit the pho- 
tographs on the World Wide Web (look 
for them soon at http://mmassey.www. 
media.mit/edu/people/mmassey/ 
MUSICintro.html). A security watch pro- 
gram has also been initiated. Residents 
are working with the Newark Police 
Department and the New Community 
security force to develop strategies to 
combat crime in their community. 

Teachers and parents are now in the 
process of refining scholastic content on 
the program. On-line discussion groups 
(Circle of Sisters, Circle of Brothers, 
About AIDS, Parenting and House- 
keeping) are particularly popular because 
participants can use them to meet infor- 
mally and work through important issues 
that are confronting them. 

How Did They Do It? 

In spring 1994 the Office of Computer 
Education and Technology of the Newark 
Public Schools applied for a Telecom- 
munications Information Infrastructure 
Assistance Program grant from the 
National Telecommunications Information 
Agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. They received $106,950 to 
install a community computer network 
that aimed to: 

1 . Raise student achievement by improv- 
ing the delivery of primary health care; 
and 

2. Improve the quality of life for commu- 
nity residents. 

Interviews and surveys began in January 
1995 and resulted in 15 community mem- 
bers becoming participants or “captains.” 
To be a captain, a community member 
must: 

1 . Have a child at Newton Street 
Elementary school; 

2. Live in New Community housing; 

3. Complete a series of training sessions; 
and 

4. Allow at least four people from outside 
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his or her immediate families access to 
the computer placed in his or her home. 

Captains spent two intense days analyz- 
ing community needs and developing 
strategies to meet those needs. They 
developed and signed a contract that stat- 
ed their responsibility to the program and 
to the community, participants’ expecta- 
tions, indicators that would show the pro- 
gram’s success, and ways the program 
could be a tool for empowerment to 
improve the quality of life in their neigh- 
borhood. The preface reads: 

“Once the community creates a bond, 
the quality of life will improve and give 
hope to many families that life will be 
better. It starts with one victory! Where 
once we knocked on doors and they were 
closed, now, we will get them opened.” 
Computer-focused training brought par- 
ents and children together to learn to use 
the Macintosh computer. After they had 
successfully completed the training activi- 
ties, a community celebration served as 
the program’s kick-off. Ongoing training 
keeps community members involved and 
learning; approximately 80 percent of par- 
ticipants have never before used a com- 
puter or related technology. 

In addition to Newark, MUSIC has been 
successfully used in inner-city Boston. 

Work is in progress to implement MUSIC 
in educational and community development 
programs in other areas of the country. 



Pamela Morgan is a curriculum specialist for 
the Newark Public Schools, and has been a 
public school educator since 1972. She has 
been active in educational technology since 
1985. 

MUSIC was developed by Dr. Alan Shaw at 
the MIT Media Laboratory. For more infor- 
mation on MUSIC, contact Alan or Michelle 
Shaw, 33 Algonquin Street, Dorchester, MA 
02124, 617/436-8048 (phone), or via e-mail 
at: acs@media.mit.edu or Michelle AS 
@aol.com 
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Parent: Network 
Em powe rs a Community 

by Beverly Bell Jr. 




■hree years ago 
seven parents 
came together 
to empower their com- 
munity— the low- 
income, mostly African 
American East End of 
Richmond. Virginia — by 
forming the Parent 
Resource Network. As 
Senior Parent 
Coordinator. I work 

with these parents to sustain a resource and 
support network that educates parents, chil- 
dren, families, agencies, and organizations 
so that they can collaborate on family-cen- 
tered reform in health, education, juvenile 
justice, and welfare systems. 

Much of our work is about building con- 
nections. By doing this and empowering 
parents to get involved, the Parent 
Resource Network works to decrease 
crime, increase communication between 
neighborhoods, increase participation of 
parents, improve communication between 
parents and youth-serving agencies includ- 
ing schools and mental health agencies, 
involve parents in planning and policy 
making, educate and unify the community, 
promote respect, reduce school dropout 
rates, educate parents, and identify and 
assess community strengths. 

Through information sharing, the net- 
work hopes to effect positive change that 
creates interpersonal growth; bonding 
among families, the community, and 
schools: and development of many kinds. 
The network gets parents more involved in 
the City of Richmond’s Youth and Family 
Support Programs. The Neighborhood 
Coordinators are volunteers who lead the 
Network’s activities and convene parent 
groups in the Chimborazo, Creighton, 

O 
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Fairfield, Fulton, Mosby, St. John, and 
Whitcomb neighborhoods. In these groups, 
community members raise, prioritize, and 
address issues and concerns by helping 
each other find the necessary resources to 
handle problems. 

I got involved a year after the Network 
had formed. One of the requirements in 
getting the job was that I be a member of 
the East End community; I had been very 
active here, working with youth as a men- 
tor and coordinating youth activities, and 
was familiar with the issues of community 
residents. I was chosen by a committee 
that included community folks, the presi- 
dent of the tenant association, other parents 
involved in the Network, and a minister. 

Because we live in the community, the 
Neighborhood Coordinators and 1 do a lot 
of our work informally. I’ll go to the gro- 
cery store, and run into someone who 
needs to talk about a problem or has some 
resources to offer, and my grocery shop- 
ping turns into an informal meeting. Or a 
parent will flag me down as I drive down 
the street because there’s some trouble, 
their child has been shot, and that will be 
an informal meeting. 

Through the Network, parents help each 
other access substance abuse treatment and 
counseling, employment services, and 
emergency food (both by referring them to 



churches and by pro- 
viding money for 
food) . We have started 
neighborhood patrols 
and neighborhood 
watches to deter 
crime. The many ways 
| in which parents have 
y been involved have 
2 affirmed their value in 
! the community. They 
have done all of this 
without formal training; now parents are 
seeking training to stretch their possibilities 
even further. 

Progress Takes Patience 

Our neighborhoods face a lot of chal- 
lenges, and crises often come up that tem- 
porarily slow our progress in making the 
community stronger. Parental substance 
abuse and physical abuse in particular have 
created stress for families. It is important 
that we encourage each other to follow 
through in solving problems, such as get- 
ting treatment and counselling. Twenty- 
three percent of our community members 
receive public assistance, and 38 percent 
are below the poverty line. 

We are making progress. Especially with 
the possibility of welfare reform, we’ve 
been building residents’ employment 
capacity: locating jobs and helping people 
get into and follow through on job training, 
and GED preparation. 

This summer we got a building to use for 
services and programs for children, youths, 
and families, and are now assessing what 
the community wants to use it for. We also 
have pulled together a wide range of peo- 
ple who work with families to start collab- 
orating at monthly meetings. These people 
have committed to coordinating their 
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actions and resources for the upcoming 
year. 

Parent-Empowering Principles 
Guide Network 

Several steps have been essential to our 
success: respect for each other: accessibili- 
ty; building trust; establishing sincere rela- 
tionships with parents, children, and fami- 
lies; meeting everyone at their own level, 
regardless of religion, education, econom- 
ic. or social standing; honesty: open com- 
munication; inclusion in decision making, 
planning, and organizing; and reinforcing 
everyone's uniqueness. 

The Parent Resource Network sees all 
persons, settings, and events as resources 
for development. Participants in the net- 
work view all persons, irrespective of role 
or social status, as potential sources of sup- 
port and possessors of competencies. 

Network Coordinators approach these 
potential resources by organizing par- 
ent support groups in the com mu- -J;? 

nitv. In some cases, parent support ■ 
groups have been organized in the 
area schools to pursue the goal of par- * 1 
ent-led problem solving and to increase 
parental involvement in children's educa- 
tion. Parent groups utilize different com- 
munity activities to share information, 
including tenant council meetings, civic 
organization meetings, community days, 
and rallies. These events provide another 
avenue for parents to socialize and discuss 
issues, concerns, opinions, anxieties, and 
aspirations for the future. They also allow 
individuals to provide resources to each 
other, which has helped to bring about a 
sense of togetherness, social support, and 
self-direction. The Parent Resource 
Network events also provide an opportuni- 
ty for individuals to be creative in develop- 
ing and sharing resources. 

The Network Works 

The Parent Resource Network has come 
to be looked upon as the helping hands of 
the seven communities in which it exists 
and of the East End larger community. 
Individual parents' homes have become 
places of respite and safe-houses for fami- 
lies and parents: they are the place in 
which family and community crises are 
handled. 

Parents are working in collaboration with 
Spectrum/Familv First, a community-based 
organization, to organize a kids’ day for 
dads in each of the public housing devel- 
opments. The network has been working 
with other parent groups in the community. 
Also the Parent Resource Network is orga- 
nizing 80 volunteers to participate in the 



annual East End Back to School rally. The 
parents have been advocating to bring 
child development activities, provided by 
the Garfield F. Childs organization, into the 
community. One Network Coordinator is 
trying to organize a Narcotics Anonymous 
group in her community in response to a 
substance abuse epidemic among mothers 
there. Another is working to secure Bibles 
for a minister in the community who has 
been working with children and has had no 
outside support. 




Through the Parent 



Resource Network parents 
have helped each other 
access substance abuse 
treatment and counseling, 
employment services, and 
emergency food. They have 
started neighborhood 
patrols and neighborhood 
watches to deter crime. 




Each parent has brought to the Parent 
Resource Network skills in parenting, 
adapting to situations, and other areas, as 
well as compassion and the desire to 
change systems. They have been advisors 
to committees, boards, civic organizations, 
and schools. Each parent has moved from a 
place of dependence to one of interdepen- 
dence. and has set goals and made strides to 
attain those goals. This has spilled over to 
other parents, motivating them toward indi- 
vidual development, family development, 
and community consciousness. In provid- 
ing the numerous services, parents have 
realized that there is a definite need for 
training so that they can increase the quali- 
ty and effectiveness of the services they 
provide and enhance their own personal 
development. 

How Do Parents Get Involved? 

Neighborhood Coordinators widely pub- 
licize monthly neighborhood meetings to 
discuss working together to make the com- 
munity better. At the meetings, attendees 
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leam about programs going on in the 
neighborhood, such as the Youth and 
Family Support Programs that are spon- 
sored by the City of Richmond, and are 
invited to become part of a community 
team so that they can have input into these 
programs and have opportunities to further 
their own educational and emotional devel- 
opment. Network Coordinators are respon- 
sible for bringing their own resources to 
share with the other parents. Each works 
with one parent to orient him or her to the 
work of coordinating the Network. The 
Parent Resource Network also holds com- 
munity-wide meetings monthly. The loca- 
tion rotates from one neighborhood to 
another. 

During this entire empowerment process, 
those involved in the Parent Resource 
Network have had to be mindful of egos 
and personalities to continuously work 
toward a balance and reinforce each per- 
son's uniqueness and competencies. 

The impact of the Parent Resource 

A** 0‘’\ Network has been felt bv each 

.‘■r* * , 9 

■/ parent coordinator, individually. 

It']/ collectively, and community- wide. 
Despite the obstacles that individuals 
and the whole network have encountered, 
the development of parents, families, and 
the community increases. 

Beverly Bell. Jr ., is Senior Parent Coordinator 
for the Parent Resource Network. 70/ N. 25th 
Street. Richmond. V'4 23223. B04I7R0-4567 . 

All work of the Parent Resource Network is a 
collaboration among Bell and Neighborhood 
Coordinators Richctta Pointdexter. Annie 
Giles. Dianna Herndon. Wincey Hobson. 

Joyce Kenny . Cynthia Loney. and Valter 
Muhammad . 
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Houston Family Advocacy Network 
Is Parents’ Vehicle for Change 

FAN Members Speak 



R esearch and experience show that 

the family plays the single most criti- 
cal role in determining a child's 
future. The Family Advocacy Network (FAN) is 
helping to ensure that public services support 
families in that role : Formed to facilitate par- 
ent input into the Annie E. Casey Mental 
Health Initiative in Houston , Texas, FAN 
enables parents to be advocates for their fami- 
lies. In FAN, parents find an environment in 
which they can work with service providers 
and legislators in planning and governance. 

FAN coordinates parent efforts to advocate 
for family-friendly change in public policies 
and systems. Parents meet with service 
providers and program and government 
agency administrators so that together they 
can plan for family-focused programs and sys- 
tems. FAN staff also facilitate the integration 
of public sources of support so that families 
can make the most of them. It keeps families 
from “falling through cracks ” between differ- 
ent public services and helps them find ways 
to meet their needs. 

The Annie E. Casey Mental Health Initiative 
is in place in four communities nationwide; in 
1993, after responding to a request for propos- 
als ■, the third ward of Houston was chosen by 
the governor to be the urban site for the 
Initiative. As the final year of the Annie E. 
Casey Mental Health Initiative draws to a 
close, those involved in the Initiative in 
Houston have fanned a non-profit organiza- 
tion called People In Partnership and are 
seeking funding to continue their work. Below, 
FAN members and staff tell their story. 

Edwoodie Mathis 

Member, Family Advocacy Network 

When I came on board, I was looking for 
somebody to advocate for me. I had tried 
everywhere and talked to every kind of 
agency, trying to get some help for my chil- 
dren. While all this was going on, I was work- 
ing with the governing board and we were 
planning ways to improve the outcomes for 
[our] children. It was a long, hard struggle, 
[but] we did lots of things to bring people 
together, trying to draw [them] together so 
they could get the information we had to give 
them. We had to get together and lay some 
foundation work, set some parameters, clarify 
goals. I’m still working with the governing 
board and the Family Advocacy Network. I 
hold [FAN] in high regard because they are 
the [ones] who actually step out into the 
neighborhood and get in touch with the peo- 
ple: talk to them, convince them, help them to 
gain access to the services that are offered. It’s 
people like [FAN] that encouraged me, have 
O 




inspired me to stick to it, go ahead with it 
although I didn’t see any way out or any [like- 
ly] outcome. So the Family Advocacy 
Network is like my best friend. 

Cedric Johnson 

Parent Coordinator, Annie E. Casey Mental 
Health Initiative 

Staff Member, Family Advocacy Network 

There is not enough appreciation of the 
problems facing disadvantaged children and 
the consequences of these problems for all 
communities. The systems and services 
designed to serve children and families are so 
poorly understood that there is little meaning- 
ful public debate about their quality, efficiency, 
and management, and there is very little, if 
any, accountability. 

During the planning stage of the Annie E. 
Casey Mental Health Initiative in Houston’s 
third ward, an assessment was conducted to 
determine the mental health and human ser- 
vices needs of the community’s children and 
families. The committee that conducted the 
assessment, and began the planning that fol- 
lowed, consisted mostly of service providers. 

It became apparent that the inclusion and par- 
ticipation of families was being neglected. A 
decision was then made to separate the com- 
mittee into two entities, one of which was the 
Family Advocacy Network or FAN. 

FAN works to ensure that the Initiative 
keeps children and their families as the focus 
of its efforts by working with other stakehold- 
ers in the community (such as business people, 
providers of services and programs, and edu- 
cators), committees, and state- and local-level 
task forces. We develop policies and service 
delivery procedures and take other actions to 
demonstrate our conviction that children can 
and should have better futures. 

The Family Advocacy Network hopes to 
bring about awareness of these concerns and 
family participation in solutions that address 
them. As family resource centers become 
established in our community, we expect to 
have a meaningful role in managing them. 

Eugenia Okwu 

Secretary, Family Advocacy Network 

I was always a strong advocate for my fami- 
ly, friends, and neighbors, but didn’t realize it 
until I started working with FAN. It is a good 
feeling when I assist someone in cutting 
through the red tape. Working with this group 
has strengthened my capabilities. I have 
learned a lot about advocating for my rights 
through the different agencies. FAN has 
become recognized for letting the agencies 
know what the average citizen of this commu- 
nity is looking for in services, not what some- 



one [else] thinks we need. 

I guess you could say [my family] is an 
empowered family due to our connection to 
FAN. My daughter has benefited greatly from 
being a member of this group. It has helped 
her in school and sports, with her communica- 
tion skills, and [dealing with] the public in 
general. She also helps her fellow schoolmates 
by advising them. My sister was the greatest 
influence for both of us. She was chosen to be 
the Chair of FAN and is our strongest FAN 
asset. [Our] being involved with FAN has also 
empowered our adult children. 

D’Onice Renchie-Syon 

Chair, Family Advocacy Network 

I know sometimes people want to see a 
change, and they want to see it fast. But it 
takes time for some things to change. I say to 
anyone working with the Initiative: 

Understand when it is time for us to make 
changes in the big picture that we all want to 
see happen. [Understand when it is time] to 
make moves that would encourage the com- 
munity to keep supporting these efforts. We 
can volunteer our time, but we still need more 
support from our state and city partners — all 
of the partners we have in our midst — if we 
are going to [serve] families. 

Nikita Wilson 

Co-Chair, Family Advocacy Network 

Although inclusion efforts are extremely tax- 
ing, they are fundamental to the success of 
collaboration. [When the Family Advocacy 
Network was first formed], as FAN struggled 
to provide input to the decision-makers for this 
initiative, I was amazed at how information 
that was sent [to these decision makers] for 
consideration in this consensus process was 
diluted, convoluted, and just plain misinter- 
preted. So I became a VISTA worker on the 
project to try and discern where and how the 
communication break-downs were occurring. 

It became quite clear that in collaborative part- 
nerships, there is an inherent chaos in attempt- 
ing to be all-inclusive of all levels of the com- 
munity. The organizational efforts are 
monumental and constantly in need of modifi- 
cation. 

Stick with it if you are involved in family 
empowerment. Bureaucracy does throw up all 
kinds of roadblocks to changing the way 
things are done, to discourage rattling their 
cages. But consumers of services must be 
heard; their input is vital. People are not prone 
to use plans made for them without their input. 
FAN can be reached at Frederick Douglass 
Family Resource Center, 3000 Trulley, 
Houston, TX 77004, 713/659-8630 (phone), 
713/659-3821 (fax). 
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Community Involvement in 
Program Decision Making 



by Bryan Samuels and Tony Markward 



M ost people working and partic- 
ipating in family support pro- 
grams believe that the involve- 
ment of community residents is crucial to 
the legitimacy and success of both pro- 
grams and communities, especially where' 
there has been a history of disenfranchise- 
ment. But when we start to try to address 
community involvement through strategic 
planning, difficult questions arise. “Which 
community members should we involve? 
What function will community involve- 
ment serve in our program and commun- 
ity? And what exactly do we mean by 
‘involve,’ anyway?” 

The first step programs can take to plan 
for community involvement is to examine 
all of their options. In general, people view 
community involvement as residents tak- 
ing part in determining how information is 
shared, goals and policies are set, resources 
are allocated, and programs are operated 
and evaluated. Family support profession- 
als often say that community involvement 
means empowering residents and increas- 
ing community ownership of programs: by 
having power to determine what programs 
do and how they are operated, residents are 
more likely to get what they need. So com- 
munity involvement can be defined as a 
redistribution of power and responsibility 
that gives residents a significant role in 
decision making and governing. 

Programs generally make sincere efforts 
to involve residents and consumers in ways 
that are beneficial to both programs and 
participants, but because they do not think 
strategically about involvement, very few 
manage to rise to their vision as it is 
described above. Other common reasons 
that programs have trouble attaining that 
vision are: 

1 . A natural reluctance on the part of pro- 
fessionals to believe that they do not 
always know best for their programs, 

2. A lack of understanding that influence 
can be shared with residents on more 
than one level, and 

3. A mismatch between the amount of 
influence programs want to share with 
residents and the types of involvement 
that are made available to residents. 

In the real world of family-supportive 



practice, community governance of a pro- 
gram is a matter of degrees rather than a 
distinction drawn in black and white. 
Community members can be involved in a 
family support program or center at a num- 
ber of different levels, all of which have 
different costs, consequences, and benefits 
for the program, for the citizens who com- 
mit their time and other resources to get 
involved, and for the community as a 
whole. In the most effective family support 
programs and centers, a broad range of 
community residents are encouraged to 
participate in the planning, development, 
implementation, evaluation, and gover- 
nance of programs and centers, and partici- 
pation is understood to involve a degree of 
influence over the decisions made at the 
different stages in the life of the program. 

The framework suggested in this article, 
which we have termed the “Community 
Involvement Stairway” (see diagram, 
pages 18-19), was developed to help pro- 
gram staff, participants, planners, and 
administrators determine: 

1 . Their goals concerning community 
involvement (including their vision of 
how much authority should be shared 
with residents), 

2. The techniques and methods they can 
use to meet these goals, and 

3. The types and amounts of commitment, 
responsibility, and skills that they are 
asking community residents to con- 
tribute. 

What Community 
Involvement Looks Like 

We have identified six levels or steps that 
make up the theoretical community 
involvement stairway. 

Step 1: Informal Roles 

This step encompasses a wide range of 
roles that residents can fulfill in family 
support programs without exercising for- 
mal authority over how programs are run. 
These roles are often essential to program 
operation and provide important opportuni- 
ties for residents to connect with programs, 
but do not contribute to the ability of a 
community to share in making decisions. 
They allow information and power to flow 
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in one direction, from program staff and 
governance bodies to community residents. 

The main influence that residents in these 
roles wield over a program is their ability 
to grant or not grant it the credibility it 
needs to be effective in the community. 
Vehicles for involving residents in non- 
governance roles include town hall meet- 
ings, open houses, testimonies, public pre- 
sentations, and grand openings. These 
activities build upon the skills and rely on 
the relationships that a small number of 
residents already have. In some situations 
the amount of time spent on these activities 
is limited and takes place just during the 
initial stages of the program, when it is still 
trying to establish itself; in other cases, res- 
idents devote many hours to outreach 
efforts and remain involved for the life of 
the program. Community recruits are 
enlisted or hired to promote the program 
because they can identify with potential 
consumers and effectively communicate 
the value of the program. New programs 
often ask community leaders, activists, 
religious leaders, and educators to sponsor 
events that serve the purpose of “market- 
ing” the program in the community. 

Step 2: Consultation 

When residents act as consultants, they 
are invited to express their opinions, expec- 
tations, and preferences before decisions are 
made on important issues like program 
design and implementation strategies. 
Residents provide insight into why a partic- 
ular program is needed, why some pro- 
grams have failed, and what steps can be 
taken to improve programs. While informa- 
tion flows mostly from resident to program, 
the power rests primarily with the program. 
Sometimes these consultation structures are 
established in order to fulfill a grant require- 
ment or public law. In many situations, resi- 
dent participation is measured quantitatively 
(by how many individuals attend meetings, 
donate time, bring friends to meetings, and 
complete surveys), but not qualitatively. 
Programs value the information and advice 
they obtain through consultation, but are not 
required to act on it. This may be the most 
common level at which programs currently 
involve residents. 

Resident input is sought through steering 
committees, advisory boards, and neigh- 
borhood or tenant councils. Residents also 
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may be program evaluators, grant review- 
ers, reviewers of audiovisual and written 
materials, members of the orientation com- 
mittee for new staff, paid consultants, and 
advisors in the process of assessing the 
community’s needs. 

Residents are asked to spend a modest 
amount of time and energy on preparation, 
attend regularly scheduled meetings, and 
co-host community meetings. Consultation 
typically consumes between one day a 
month and one day per quarter of resi- 
dents’ time, but paid advocates can work 
on a regular daily or weekly schedule. 

Step 3: Representation 

At this level on the community involve- 
ment stairway, residents act as the recog- 
nized “voice” of the community. Usually, a 
small number of residents are selected and 
given an official role in making decisions 
within the larger circle of stakeholders. 
Each resident has the same voting power 
as each stakeholder, but residents are very 
much in the minority. During the initial 
stages of the decision-making process, 
when many important decisions are made, 
residents’ participation is often diminished 
because most are uncomfortable speaking 
for the community. 

Resident representatives are often 
expected to: 

1 . Build understanding of and support for 
the program in the community, 

2. Offer a forum in which other residents 
are comfortable sharing their ideas and 
concerns, 

3. Mediate disputes between residents and 
stakeholders, and 

4. Identify opportunities for achieving 
greater “buy-in” from the community. 

Common mechanisms for representation 
include boards of trustees, citizen review 
boards, collaborative governance bodies, 
and task forces. 

Because the resident is accountable to 
both the organization of which he or she is 
a representative and the community whose 
interests he or she is expected to promote, 
this role can take a considerable amount of 
dedication and time (between two and four 
days a month). 

Step 4: Partnership 

At this level, the vision of community 
involvement in family support begins to 
match the reality. Decision-making power 
is distributed between community residents 







and stakeholders/program staff so that each 
shares responsibility for planning, decision 
making, and accountability. Participants 
have the power to make changes in the 
structure or content of the program if it 
fails to meet their needs, and they are privy 
to all information so that they can make 
informed decisions. In the formal decision- 
making process, residents hold 50 percent 
of the votes. 

While residents serving at the representa- 
tion level express opinions that are not 
necessarily acted upon when other stake- 
holders make the final decisions, residents 
in the equal partnerships that characterize 
this step help forge final decisions and, 
with their voting power, can require other 
stakeholders to compromise. At the part- 
nership level, participating residents are 
accountable to two groups: the partner^ 
ship’s stakeholders and community resi- 
dents. 

Residents involved in a partnership are 
expected to: 

1 . Build families’ capacity to become self- 
sufficient, 

2. Build the community’s capacity to meet 
the needs of residents, 

3. Provide a forum for the community to 
share its concerns, 

4. Mediate disputes among all individuals 
and organizations involved in the pro- 
gram, 

5. Build broader community understanding 
of the program, and 

6. Identify the unmet needs of families. 

The structures and mechanisms common- 
ly used in partnerships include family 
resource centers, boards of directors, joint 
planning boards, appointed commissions, 
and some collaborative bodies. All of these 
structures require that residents and other 
stakeholders come together as a team. 

Each resident must feel valued and respect- 
ed, and each is assumed to be competent to 
decide what is in the best interests of the 
community and to be capable of mastering 
new skills. The agenda must be set within 
the partnership and not from the outside. 

The amount of time a resident must com- 
mit to a partnership depends on whether he 
or she is a program participant, organizer, 
decision maker, or paid employee. The 
time invested by program participants may 
be ongoing but not intensive. Organizers 
and decision makers often contribute about 




five days a month, and paid employees can 
work up to full time. 

Step 5: Leadership 

The leadership level of community 
involvement is achieved when residents 
become the dominant force in planning, 
implementation, and governance, and have 
the power to pursue what they believe to 
be in the best interests of the community. 
This level can be successful only when the 
terms of the leadership have been negotiat- 
ed among the community, the program, 
and officials and funders from the public 
and private sectors (of course, the lines of 
distinction among the parties blurs as com- 
munity involvement progresses). At this 
level on the stairway, it is primarily com- 
munity residents who are accountable for 
the success or failure of the program. 

The leadership role requires participating 
residents to: 

1 . Provide broad oversight and direction, 

2. Have a firm understanding of the pro- 
gram’s operations, 

3. Provide a forum for the community to 
share its concerns, 

4. Mediate disputes among all individuals 
and organizations involved, 

5. Build broader community understanding 
of the program , 

6. Identify unmet needs of families, 

7. Set goals and benchmarks and measure 
outcomes, and 

8. Evaluate the success of the program. 

Residents’ responsibilities are selected so 
that they build on strengths, and residents 
must have the latitude to determine how 
the work gets done. Early on, the residents 
will need to spend a lot of time establish- 
ing formal decision-making protocols and 
procedures. They also may formulate a 
statement describing significant powers 
that have been delegated and to whom they 
have been assigned. In these structures, 
residents are appointed by funders or elect- 
ed by the community. 

In some cities and states, leadership 
structures such as local planning entities 
have received funding to plan and/or oper- 
ate neighborhood programs. 

At this level, a core set of community 
residents and leaders usually is hired half 
to full time and commits six months to a 
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year of time. In some cases, their positions 
become permanent. 

Step 6: Community Governance 

At the community governance level, only 
residents are accountable to the community 
and to funders for all decisions and results. 
Residents have complete control over the 
program, policies, and the allocation of 
resources. In this scenario, residents hold 
the authority that outside stakeholders in 
the non-community governance scenario 
hold. While they may ask for the input of 
others from outside the community, such 
as professionals, businesspersons, or resi- 
dents who have been involved in similar 
efforts, residents control the flow of infor- 
mation. Community governance is often 
cited as the utopia of community involve- 
ment. Indeed, it may exist only as a goal or 
vision; we do not know of a program that 
has reached this level. 

True community program governance is 
a pure form of empowerment. It is more 
responsive to the needs of both the family 
as a whole and individual family members 
than governance mechanisms that involve 
outside stakeholders and professionals. It 
encourages the flow of resources to fami- 
lies in ways that are flexible, individual- 
ized, and responsive to changing needs. 

Residents perform many of the same 
functions in community governance as 
they do in leadership. At this level of 
involvement, a strong, more formal staff 
structure that includes several community 
residents full time and part time is neces- 
sary, and advisory boards and boards of 
directors are likely to be established. For 
residents involved at this level, the time 
commitment is significant and may be 
overwhelming. 

Conclusions 

The ascending nature of the stairway 
described above implies that the higher the 
level at which a program involves its com- 
munity, the better the program. But when 
resident involvement is put into practice, it 
is more aptly described as a set of points 
on a continuum than as steps on a stairway. 

One could say that the nirvana of com- 
munity involvement is the community’s 
total governance of the programs that serve 
it. Of course it is desirable to achieve this 
highest level of involvement, but at the 
very least, programs wishing to call them- 
selves “community-based” and “empower- 
ing” must strive to achieve the partnership 
step. While most of us could name several 
programs that do not grant residents any 
true decision-making authority (partner- 
ship-level involvement or above) and are 
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still effective, it is fair to say that these 
programs would enhance their other 
strengths if they gave more community 
members decision-making roles. 

Also, providing residents a single mecha- 
nism for participating at the partnership 
level or above is not enough. Programs 
need to provide a range of opportunities 
for residents at all levels on the stairway. 
Because the demands on residents are dif- 
ferent at each level, residents with different 
motivations, personalities, and skills will 
be attracted to different levels and different 
roles within those levels. 

Next Steps 

Much more needs to be understood 
before we truly comprehend the process 
and outcomes of community involvement. 
You probably have your own ideas about 
what is missing from the stairway. Here are 
two of ours: First, the stairway reflects the 
supply of opportunities available to resi- 
dents, but not the demand; it captures only 
the range of governance-related opportuni- 
ties typically made available to residents, 
not necessarily the opportunities in which 
residents are most interested. Now we have 
only the broadest notions of what moti- 
vates residents to participate in efforts to 
improve their communities and what repels 
them. We need to make an effort to ask 
residents, including those who are not 
already involved in a community-based 
program, what results they hope to achieve 
from involvement. Second, the model does 
not represent the whole range of ways in 
which a resident can connect with a pro- 
gram without being granted official influ- 
ence over its direction: as a volunteer, a 
staff member, and as a participant, as well 
as in many less formal ways. 

Achieving the full potential of communi- 
ty involvement in family support programs 
will occur only when we can match the full 
range of opportunities for resident involve- 
ment with residents’ many degrees and 
sources of motivation to be involved. 

Bryan Samuels is Co-Director of the National 
Resource Center for Family-Centered Practice 
(NRC-FCP), in which FRC is a partner. Tony 
Markward is a staff member of the NRC-FCP. 
They can be reached at FRC , 200 S. Michigan 
Ave.y 16th floor , Chicago , 1L 60604, 312/341- 
0900 (phone) or 312/341-9361 (fax). 
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Becoming a. Board Member: 
A Parent’s Story 



J ewell Cody, a divorced single mother, 
is secretary of the Executive Board of 
the Center for Parent and Neighbor- 
hood Involvement in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In a city where 50 percent of the children 
live in poverty, parents are developing, 
designing, creating, and managing their 
own child- and family-serving programs. 
The Center's workshops and models allow 
parents to develop the skills and knowledge 
they need to advocate for effective services 
and control their own resources. 

The Center for Parent and Neighborhood 
Involvement attempts to spread the mes- 
sage in communities that prevention is 
important, and to help them organize to 
advocate for family resource centers; it 
also offers a parents a way to network with 
each other about their neighborhoods and 
their personal concerns. The New Haven 
Family Alliance founded the Center after 
learning from earlier experiences that in 
order for family resource centers to be suc- 
cessful, they must spring from communi- 
ties' own desires and initiative and be the 
result of community members' leadership. 
The Alliance provides administrative sup- 
port to the parents involved in the Center, 
which is currently funded by the Com- 
munity Foundation for Greater New Haven 
and the William Casper Graustein 
Memorial Fund. 

For more information, contact the Center 
for Parent and Neighborhood Involvement, 
25 Science Park, Box 34, New Haven, CT 
06511, 203/786-5970 (phone), 203/786- 
5974 (fax). 



FRC: How did you get involved with the 
Center for Parent and Neighborhood 
Involvement? 

Jewell Cody: I became involved because I 
was an Aspira/Americorps member. 
Americorps is like the Peace Corps, but it 
is based in the United States, and Aspira is 
a regional Latino youth organization. I 
wanted to volunteer to help improve my 
community, and they placed me in a com- 
munity service job. But I had transporation 
difficulties couldn’t complete my last 40 
hours at the job, which was in Bridgeport. 
My Americorps coordinator, who had 
worked with Mustafa Abdul-Salaam [for- 
mer New Haven Family Alliance 
Executive Director and current FRC board 
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member] in a group working on youth 
issues, arranged with him for me to com- 
plete my assignment at the Center for 
Parent and Neighborhood Involvement, 
which I could get to without my car. 

I volunteered with Amelia Hills, an out- 
reach worker at the Center. She was in the 
work group convened in our region to plan 
for the federal Family Preservation and 
Support Services Program (FPSSP). I 
helped process responses to the request for 
proposals for the child abuse prevention 
grant issued by the Connecticut 
Department of Children and Family 
Services (DCF), the lead agency for the 
FPSSP. The Center had other parents 
involved in this process in order for us to 
understand the funding that came into the 
community through DCF and to have a say 
in what programs got the money. 

I also attended meetings where DCF staff 
created and laid out their work plans. This 
gave me and the other parents who attend- 
ed a chance to talk to the policymakers. I 
guess some people might at first be afraid 
at those meetings, but I’m very outspoken 
and have no trouble saying what I think. I 
think they received me well. They gave the 
parents a stipend of $25 to help pay for 
childcare. I had arranged for childcare and 
only needed to accept the stipend once. 

FRC: How are you currently involved 
with the Center? 

JC: Because I had volunteered for 40 
hours through the Center, parents elected 
me to serve on the executive board of the 
Center, as secretary. I had completed my 
service with Americorps, and my work 
with DCF had shown the others at the 
Center my dedication and commitment. 

As secretary, I write up the minutes of 
meetings and give them to New Haven 
Family Alliance, which provides adminis- 
trative support to parents working through 
the Center, and to board members. The 
board meets with foundations to ensure the 
Center’s compliance with grant require- 
ments. In general, we voice our concerns 
on the continuation of the Center for 
Parent and Neighborhood Involvement. In 
June, the board had an awards luncheon to 
honor parents who contributed their time 
and effort to the group. 

Because of my experience reviewing 
grant applications, I got the idea that par- 
ents at the Center could be trained in grant 



writing: how it’s done, the specialized 
terms involved. We could write the grants 
that fund the Center, and that knowledge 
might help some people get a good job. 
We’re planning a retreat so we can learn to 
handle a budget and funds. Eventually, we 
would like to have ongoing training for 
parents. 

At the Center, we have advisors in spe- 
cific areas, but the advisors are only called 
upon when we have questions, like how 
we should present ourselves to foundations 
or who we should go to and ask to do 
training with us. We would like the advi- 
sors to train parents in skills so that parents 
can earn CEU [continuing education] cred- 
its and have skills to show on their 
resumes. 

FRC: What advice would you give to pro- 
grams who are trying to encourage parent 
involvement and leadership? 

JC: I think there has to be some way to 
pull the parents in — [a new program] needs 
to offer them something so that they can be 
able to get something out of the program. 
They could give stipends or CEU credits 
so parents can ... utilize [the credits] for 
resume purposes. 

Another thing is childcare. Programs 
need to discuss where parents are going to 
house their children while they attend 
meetings. Otherwise parents have to pay 
this extra cost, which can be hard. The pro- 
gram could organize day care while par- 
ents run their program so parents can get 
involved. 

Transportation is also key to running a 
successful program, as a lot of the parents’ 
incomes are spent on transportation for 
themselves and taking their kids to and 
from schools. 

FRC: What do you feel is the most impor- 
tant work that parents can do in their com- 
munities? 

JC: It’s essential for parents to begin inter- 
acting in the community to find out what’s 
available for their children that’s positive 
and divert their children’s energy into a 
positive academic environment so they’ll 
grow up to be a political asset. It’s also 
important for the children to grow up and 
have an intellectual life and confidence in 
themselves. 
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Georgia’s 'Youth Futures Authority 
I n vo Ives 'Youths and Adults 
in Local Planning 

by Jacqueline Elmore 




The most important element in compre- 
hensive community building [is] the inclu- 
sion of residents of the neighborhoods in 
genuine decision making. This means help- 
ing residents ( youth and adult) work , as 
equal partners, with representatives from 
public and private sectors to improve con- 
ditions in their neighborhoods. Involving 
people in using their own strengths to solve 
problems is the cornerstone of building 
strong neighborhoods . People must have 
the opportunity and resources to take con- 
trol of their lives, and to sustain their fami- 
lies and communities . 

—Dr. Otis Johnson, YFA Executive 

Director 

The Chatham-Savannah Youth Futures 
Authority, created by Georgia state legisla- 
tion in 1988, is a community collaborative 
comprised of representatives from the edu- 
cational system, city and county govern- 
ment, social and human service agencies, 
the business sector, and youths and adults 
of the community. 

Since its inception, the Youth Futures 
Authority (YFA) has learned first-hand that 
involving residents in the decision-making 



process requires not only a new way of 
thinking, but a shift in practice. 

To continue this shift, YFA started its 
Community Change for Youth 
Development (CCYD) initiative, which 
promotes the involvement of youths and 
adult neighborhood residents in the leader- 
ship, planning, implementation, monitor- 
ing, and evaluation of programs and activi- 
ties for themselves. An advisory council 
composed of residents is in charge of 
deciding and overseeing the services need- 
ed in the community, developing resources 
to carry out activities, and overseeing the 
budget that pays for services and activities. 

Because this kind of community involve- 
ment in planning was a new order of busi- 
ness, creating trust and confidence had to 
be the first step. Organizational meetings 
for the youths included pizza parties and 
round-table discussions with the YFA 
administrative staff and representatives of 
Public Private Ventures, which provides 
technical assistance to YFA in implement- 
ing the Community Change for Youth 
Development initiative. 

“At first, [some youths] were hesitant 
about becoming a part of a group that ran 
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the risk of not being accepted by their 
peers,” recalls Rhoney Trippett, CCYD 
Director. At a facilitated retreat, however, 
youths saw that “they could set the agenda 
for what is acceptable and model this 
behavior for other youth.” Adult coordina- 
tors of the initiative gave direction and 
consistently demonstrated sincere concern 
and interest in the youths; this promoted 
the requisite comfort level, and soon a 
youth council was formed, complete with 
by-laws and a vision statement. Even 
before the initiative became a reality, com- 
munity residents were included in planning 
meetings that crafted the design for the 
Community Change for Youth Develop- 
ment initiative. 

When YFA staff traveled to Philadelphia 
to hold preliminary discussions with Public 
Private Ventures about implementation of 
the initiative, members of the community 
advisory council always accompanied 
them. Their inclusion showed the value 
placed on creating equal partnerships that 
is crucial to making local leadership work. 
Pearl Spaulding, a member of the advisory 
council, is proud of her involvement in 
planning the services of her local family 
resource center: “I had to get to know 
everybody; now I make suggestions to the 
staff and serve as secretary of the council.” 

Funding for Community Change for 
Youth Development and the other initia- 
tives of the Youth Futures Authority comes 
from both local and national sources. 
Partner agencies that represent the human 
and social service arena collaborate in 
YFA; they have committed to joint deci- 
sion making, joint allocation of funds, and 
joint accountability measures through 
signed memoranda of understanding. The 
YFA model is in the process of being repli- 
cated in other communities in Georgia. 

Jacqueline Elmore can be reached at Youth 
Futures Authority , 316 East Bay Street, 
Savannah, GA 31401, 912/651-6810. 
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Parent Network Center. 

Parents Help Each Other Advocate 
for Children With Disabilities 



T he Parent Network Center brings 
together parents of children with 
disabilities in New York State to 
support, advocate, and empower each 
other. As staff, we are all parents of chil- 
dren with disabilities. Together with fami- 
lies, we develop strategies and techniques 
for working with professionals in fields 
important to children's success. We use our 
first-hand experience and training to help 
other family-serving professionals under- 
stand the rights of families seeking ser- 
vices for their children, especially in the 
area of education. We believe that profes- 
sionals must understand each other in order 
to form a partnership that will help chil- 
dren achieve their full potential. 

Each parent who contacts the Parent 
Network Center is directed to the staff 
member who has the most experience in 
the type of disability that the family is 
dealing with. One staff member, for exam- 
ple, has a learning-disabled child and 
assists others in finding resources on 
development of reading skills, 
remedial help, and experts with 
whom they can consult. 

In addition, each of us has an area of 
specialization: early childhood, legal 
advocacy, formulation of individual educa- 
tion plans, and outreach to the African 
American and Latino communities are 
some examples. Staff members coordinate 
support groups to bring together parents 
whose children have similar disabilities; 
through these support groups and one-on- 
one meetings and conversations, we pro- 
vide support and education to help parents 
work in non-ad versarial, collaborative 
ways with educators and other profession- 
als with whom their children have contact. 
We also put parents in touch with each 
other through Parent to Parent, a network 
of peer telephone support; through Parent 
to Parent, families throughout the state 
support and educate each other and benefit 
from the experiences and knowledge of 
others. The Parent Network Center is fund- 
ed by the U.S. Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services. It serves all of 
New York state except New York City. 

Parents Share Emotional 
Support 

In addition to pointing parents toward 



by Joan M. Watkins 

resources and experts, the parents who 
staff the Parent Network Center often play 
another crucial role: we listen to parents 
and help them cope with the intense and 
confusing emotions parents often feel 
when their children are bom with or 
acquire disabilities. Grief counselors have 
noted that families in these situations often 
experience feelings that are very much like 
those related to death. These situations 
result in the loss of a dream; we often feel 
that the future we planned for our families 
has been tragically tom away. As in the 



The parents who staff the 
Parent Network Center 
play a number of crucial 
roles: In addition to point- 
ing parents toward 
resources and experts, we 
listen and help them cope 
with the intense and con- 
fusing emotions parents 
often feel when their chil- 
dren are born with or 
acquire disabilities . 
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case of a death, we grieve for what we 
wanted life to be like. 

Shock is usually the initial stage, and is 
followed by denial: ‘‘This can't be happen- 
ing!” But at the Parent Network Center, we 
point out to parents the ways in which we 
see them planning for how they will cope 
with the situation, even as they may be 
denying it. As parents of children with dis- 
abilities, we know that while we are say- 
ing, "Oh, no!” we are also making some 
mental plans for how we will cope with the 
situation. 

We also support other parents as they 
cope with anxiety, fear, depression, and 
guilt feelings that can occur and recur in 
any order and in response to unsettling 



events. Often individuals seeking help dis- 
play anger: many times professionals and 
service providers believe this anger is in 
response to their actions, while in reality 
the parent is angry at the situation life has 
dealt him or her, or is reacting to previous 
bad experiences. We try to act on our 
knowledge that anger may be either 
destructive or productive, depending on 
how we handle it. On the positive side, 
anger can be the force that triggers neces- 
sary action. (You know how you feel when 
you are infuriated and you're "not going to 
take it any more.”) 

Most lists of the stages that grieving par- 
ents go through end with "acceptance.” 
Parents are told by the world — including 
medical and educational professionals — 
that they must accept the disability. This 
message makes many parents feel tom 
apart: they do not have the "required” feel- 
ings. and they cannot accept the disability. 

A child with a disability can be contin- 
* \ ually in need of assistance, services, 
therapies, medical help, and an 
educational setting that gives 
/ him or her the opportunity to learn. 
/' Parents can accept their beloved, vul- 
nerable child unequivocally — but they 
cannot accept the disability that has only 
brought harm to the child. 

We at the Parent Resource Network 
encourage family- and child-serving pro- 
fessionals to understand and to reassure 
parents about their feelings, giving parents 
permission to feel as they do. Because we 
have had similar experiences, we know 
that the best that can be expected is for 
parents to acknowledge the disability: "this 
situation exists.” Having acknowledged the 
disability, parents can go on to do some- 
thing about it. 

If parents truly accepted the disability , 
there would be no impetus for progress. By 
accepting the child and acknowledging the 
reality of the disability, parents can mar- 
shal their forces to try to make things bet- 
ter for their beloved child, working as part- 
ners with understanding professionals. 

Joan M. Watkins is Executive Director of 
Parent Network Center , 250 Delaware Ave., 
Suite 3 . Buffalo . NY 14202 , 7161853-1570 
( phone K 7 / 61853-1 57 4 (fax). 
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Turning Up the Volume On Parent 
Feedback in Evaluation 



I ncreasingly, foundations, government 
agencies, communities, and the public at 
large have been scrutinizing how effec- 
tively our social service dollars are being 
spent. For family support programs, this 
has meant an increased push to measure 
efforts and successes. For most programs, 
such evaluation presents major challenges. 
In order for it to fulfill the requirements of 
all parties and support a strengths-based, 
empowering approach to working with 
families, evaluation must meet a number of 
criteria: 

1 . The evaluation must respond to the 
requests of all stakeholders— founda- 
tions, constituents, communities, pro- 
gram staff, and participants— for mea- 
surement of progress, results, and 
accomplishments. 

2. Evaluation efforts must operate within 
the constraints that are unique to fami- 
ly support program models, such as: 
the flexibility and responsiveness of 
the family support approach, the time 
it takes to develop and implement 
family support program components, 
the limited funding base, and the vol- 
untary nature of participation in many 
family support programs. 

3. Evaluation must be useful and relevant 
for guiding program design, manage- 
ment, and implementation so that it 
does not to replicate more traditional 
service delivery models. 



by Nilofer Ahsan 

For the past 18 months the Family 
Resource Coalition has been identifying 
and developing conceptual frameworks, 
strategies, and tools that assess participant 
or consumer satisfaction. Coalition staff 
have been particularly interested in those 
models and tools that strive to address the 
uniqueness and diversity of family support 
contexts and extend the growing knowl- 
edge base of effective family support prac- 
tice. The participant satisfaction tool pre- 
sented here in draft form is one product of 
this effort. 

The tool is designed with the expectation 
that each family support program using it 
will adapt sections to its own needs and 
context: to begin with, the program can 
adapt the cover page to include its logo 
and mission statement. Page one is a tem- 
plate that programs can modify to reflect 
their service components and features. The 
rest of the tool presents simply phrased 
questions and statements that allow partici- 
pants to use family support principles to 
evaluate the program’s current practice. 

In keeping with the family support tenet 
that programs respond to communities’ 
specific needs, the tool — when adapted— 
allows participants to evaluate the program 
in the context of its own stated mission or 
purpose. Another intent of this tool is to 
make family support principles understand- 
able in a way that connects these principles 
to the day-to-day experiences of families 
participating in programs. The tool should 



offer programs some guidance and an 
opportunity not only to “talk the talk” but 
“walk the walk”— to meet the increasing 
demands for program evaluation, and to 
further the goal of parent involvement and 
empowerment. 

Ultimately, this participant satisfaction 
tool seeks to provide the field with a way 
to strengthen and affirm the partnerships 
that exist between programs and partici- 
pants, promote ongoing dialogue and par- 
ticipant involvement, and inspire acknowl- 
edgment of families’ and programs’ 
progress and successes. The initial draft of 
this tool, printed here, will be field-tested 
in English- and Spanish-language versions 
throughout the United States later this year. 
FRC welcomes your questions, comments 
and suggestions. Please contact Nilofer 
Ahsan, FRIENDS Director, Family 
Resource Coalition, 200 S. Michigan 
Avenue, 16th Floor, Chicago, EL 60604, 

3 12/34 1-0900 or 3 12/34 1-9361 (fax). 

Many thanks to the following people for con- 
tributing to the development of this tool: FRC 
Senior Training Specialist Brenda Rodriguez ; 
FRC Intern David Diehl; Joyce Bowen of the 
Chicago Urban League; FRC Washington , 
D.C., Liaison Maria Elena Orrego; FRC 
President Bernice Wiessbourd; and members 
of the FRC Best Practices Project Steering 
Committee: Hedy Chang , Moncrieff Cochrain, 
Emily Fenichel, Sharon Lynn Kagan, Linda 
Passmark, and Karen Pittman . 



DRAFT 




[Place your program’s logo here:] 



Neighborhood Family Center 



[Place your mission statement here:] 

The Neighborhood Family Center is dedicated to creating opportunities for families 
to exercise power and self-determination in governing their own lives. 

The Center’s mission is to enhance and sustain healthy families and 
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communities in which people make their own decisions, take their own initiative, 
£ help and support each other, and have a strong sense of belonging. 
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DRAFT 




How are we doing? 

What Services Do You Use? 

The Neighborhood Family Center offers the following services. Please check off those that you have participated in during the last year. 



□ Community Activities 

□ Nutrition Classes 

□ Volunteer Opportunities 

□ Entrepreneurial Program 

□ Share Food Program 

□ Breast Feeding Education 

□ Kawaida Boutique 

□ Case Management (Medical) 

□ Teen Advocacy 

□ Self-esteem Enhancement 



□ Life Skills Workshops 

□ Resource and Referrals 

□ Support Groups 

□ Counseling 

□ Substance Abuse Education 

□ Job Readiness Program 

□ Case Management 

□ Recreational Activities 

□ Developmental Screenings 

□ In-School Workshops 



□ WIC Referrals 

□ Transportation Assistance 

□ GED 

□ Group Therapy 

□ Preventative Health Education 

□ Drop-In Day Care 

□ Home Visits 

□ Vocational/ Career Training 



What other services would you like to see offered at the Center? (Continue on back) 



Is there anything you’d like to tell us about the services you’ve received? (Continue on back) 



What do we believe in? 

Below we list our guiding principles and ask questions about the services you received at the center. 
Your answers will help us provide services that reflect our core beliefs. 



1. Staff and families work together in relationships based on equality and respect. 

• Do you feel welcome when you enter the center? 

• Do staff listen to your point of view and encourage you to make your own decisions? 

• Do staff work with you to identify and meet your needs? 

• Is program information communicated in a way that is clear and easy to understand? 

• Do you feel staff respect your family members (including those you consider family)? 

• Are staff interested in and respectful of what you think about child rearing? 

2. Programs enhance families’ capacity to support the growth and development of all family 
members— adults, youths, and children. 

• Is everyone you consider family invited to participate in center activities? 

• Do programs and services at the center meet the needs and interests of all members of your family? 

• While participating in the family center, have you learned about how your child learns and grows, 
and the role you play in supporting your child? 

• Does the center make a positive difference in your life and the life of your family? 

• Does the center provide childcare, transportation, and other forms of support so that you can par- 
ticipate in services? 



Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3. Families are resources to their own members, to other families, to programs, and to com- 
munities. 

• Has the center helped you participate in community activities? 

• Are there opportunities for you to support center activities and other families in the program? 

• Do you feel more confident in solving some of your family problems or dealing with difficult sit- 
uations because of your involvement with the center? 

• Do center staff ask for and listen to your opinions and feedback about services and activities at 
the center? 

• Have you been invited to plan or coordinate activities at the center? 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



4. Programs affirm and strengthen families’ cultural, racial, and linguistic identities and 



enhance their ability to function in a multicultural society. 

► Does the center provide services in the language that you are most comfortable with? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


► Do staff respect your family’s culture and identity? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


► Are center activities and programs consistent with what you teach your children about culture, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


history, and values? 

► Do the program environment and activities show pride in your community’s culture, identity and 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


achievements? 

o 
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• Do you meet and learn from people of different cultures and backgrounds at the center? 

• Do the center’s classes, activities and materials reflect your culture, language and background? 

5. Programs are embedded in their communities and contribute to the community-building 
process. 

• Do center staff help you and your family feel more connected to your community? 

• Do all types of families in the community use the center? 

• Do center staff organize activities that improve life in your community? 

• Is the center active and responsive to the issues important to families in your community? 

6. Programs advocate with families for services and systems that are fair, responsive, and 
accountable to the families served. 

• Does the center bring families together to discuss and share concerns about community issues? 

• Does the center listen carefully to your needs and concerns and refer you to other agencies and 
organizations that can help or assist you? 

• If yes, are these referrals helpful? 

• Do center staff help you to get services, or resolve problems with other service providers? 

• Do center staff encourage you to share your views and take a leadership role within the 
community? 

7 . Practitioners work with families to mobilize formal and informal resources to support 
family development. 

• Does the center staff help you get the services you need? 

• Have you learned of clubs, associations, social activities, and other community events through 
the center? 

• Does the center provide opportunities for families in the community to get together and meet? 

8. Programs are flexible and continually responsive to emerging family and community 
issues. 

• Is the center easy to get to? 

• Are services available at convenient times? 

• Do you have to wait to participate in activities or use specific services? 

• Does the center provide what your community needs? 

• Do you feel that staff care about you and your family? 

• Has the center developed new activities or programs as community needs have emerged? 

• Do you feel comfortable sharing concerns about the program with staff? 

What do you like best about the center? (Continue on back) 



Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



What do we need to work on? (Continue on back) 



Thank you for answering our questions. 

Your answers and opinions are important. 

The information provided will help us to learn and grow, and to serve you better. 



The guiding principles and key practices used in this evaluation tool were developed as part of Family Resource 
Coalition’s Best Practices Project and are excerpted from Guidelines for Family Support Practice, published in 
July 1996 by Family Resource Coalition. 
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Empowering Parents is Mining 
Diamonds in the Rough 



by Ted Bowman 



I t can be said of 
most, if not all, 
families with 
whom we work that 
they are “diamonds in 
the rough.” Under- 
neath even the most 
cautious, guarded 
exterior is a person 
with talents, skills, 
and dreams looking 

for a place for the sparkle to emerge and be 
seen. To be sure, some diamonds are cam- 
ouflaged better than others. Even so, all 
families have resources. Our tasks as par- 
ent educators include finding those 
resources and affirming with parents that 
they and their families possess them. 

Regarding families as “diamonds in the 
rough” can require a shift in thinking, oth- 
erwise known as a paradigm shift. The 
shift is from seeing some families only as 
troubled, disadvantaged, or dysfunctional, 
to expending the time and energy to look 
at the strengths and abilities parents pos- 
sess, even while seeing their issues clearly. 
Such a shift requires a willingness to pur- 
sue the goal of parent empowerment in 
spite of barriers erected by those who are 
paying too much attention to what’s miss- 
ing and what’s wrong. Funding streams in 
many human service, health care, and edu- 
cational systems are driven by attention to 
and removal of problems. The trend 
toward managed care and “doing more 
with less” can exacerbate this emphasis. 
Diligence is required if attention to assets, 
strengths, capacity, and hope are to prevail 
over what is wrong or missing. 

There are perspectives and processes that 
family resource professionals can use to 
help facilitate recognition and use of 
strengths and resources: 

o 
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Choose to look. Some diamonds just pop 
out as we walk by. But most will never be 
discovered unless someone is looking. 
What appears as dysfunction may hide sur- 
vival skills and resourcefulness . . . unless 
we choose to look. Also, broaden your 
ways of looking for diamonds in the rough. 
Your life experience affects the way you 
view families and their circumstances. 
Someone of a different background will 
see different things. Ask colleagues, 
including parents, how they look for 
diamonds. 

Know what you are looking for. The 

growing literature on resiliency, empower- 
ment, and family strengths provides an 
impressive array of clues about the things 
that help families deal with adversity: 
problem-solving skills, support, hope, the 
presence of supportive adults (sometimes 
called mentors), and a way of making 
sense or meaning of life stresses are but a 
few. While none of these factors guarantee 
resiliency, looking for and recognizing 
them helps us be alert to things parents and 
children already are doing to cope with 
tough stuff in their lives. Further, if these 
or other protective factors or resources are 
absent, we can work with families to add 
them or to compensate for their absence. 



Create a critical 
mass of 

searchers. While 
it is crucial that 
each family edu- 
^ cator look for 
z diamonds in the 
:§■ rough, the 
f impact of indi- 
viduals’ efforts 
can be enhanced 
by a group’s efforts. One voice has power; 
additional voices add to the power, credi- 
bility, and clout of our multiple messages 
of recognition and affirmation. If you do 
not work in collaboration with other fami- 
ly-serving workers, now is the time to 
start. Find out who else also works with 
the families you work with. Join hands 
with public health nurses, university exten- 
sion staff, school personnel, and others in 
searching for diamonds in the rough. If 
you work in groups, pause periodically to 
engage the group in reflecting on strengths 
they have become aware of as they have 
observed or listened to one another. 

Share your discoveries with families. 

Carl Dunst says that there are a lot of com- 
petent people out there who are not 
empowered because they don’t yet believe 
in their own competence. 1 Sharing your 
observations of a family’s strengths and 
resources can be a first step in fostering 
that family’s ability to do the same. When 
you see a diamond, let the diamond know. 
Otherwise, the diamond may think it’s just 
another rock. You may need to reinforce 
your observation. When individuals or 
families have not been the recipients of 
such affirmation, they may be dubious or 
even cynical about what you are saying 
and why you are saying it. Try something 
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like: “Ted, I have something to say to you. 
I want to name some strengths I think you 
possess which you may not now see or be 
ready to believe. But I see them. And I 
want to tell you what I see in the hopes 
that one day you will be aware of these 
rich resources .” Galway Kinnell has a 
haunting poem in which there is a line to 
the effect that sometimes it is necessary to 
“reteach a thing its loveliness .” 2 Family 
support professionals teach and reteach 
about loveliness. 

Aid families in owning their resources. 

Calling attention to strengths is but one 
step in the process of promoting resiliency. 
Aid parents and children in seeing ways 
they have been and are resourceful in the 
face of adversity. Past successes can build 
a foundation for future achievements. Even 
when their choices may not have worked 
out or been the “best” choices, affirm them 
for attempting to cope effectively. Support 
them in utilizing their own and others’ 
assistance. A willingness and an ability to 
engage in problem solving is one of the 
keystones of resiliency. Hence, a parent 
who is making choices of any kind may 
have one of the tools useful in coping. 

Help parents to discover this about them- 
selves. Then, aid them in refining the 
choices they pursue. 

Remember that empowerment must be 
taken. Many people view people’s efforts 
to empower others as just another form of 



“one-upping”: someone with power 
gives power to another. Many find 
such actions demeaning, arrogant, 
and patronizing. Remember that 
empowerment is not something that 
can be given; it must be taken. Your 
discovery of diamonds in the rough 
will not necessarily change some- 
one’s life. The person may be 
unable to see the diamond which 
you are calling to their attention. No 
matter what the consequences, 
embracing a commitment to search 
for strengths and resources creates a 
different way of viewing parents 
and children. Whether a lot of dia- 
monds are discovered or not, and 
whether or not parents see the same 
diamonds you do, can be incidental 
to the act of searching. It is the cre- 
ation of a climate of recognition and 
affirmation that promotes the proba- 
bility that parents and children 
themselves will discover their own 
diamonds. When that occurs, 
empowerment has been taken. The 
musical group Sweet Honey in the 
Rock have a song about a girl who 
grew up in a house with no mirrors . 3 The 
only images she saw of herself were those 
she received from others, including Nana, 
who also lived in the house. The chorus, 
“The beauty that I saw in everything was 
in her eyes, was in her eyes,” shows how 
Nana provided an environment in which 
empowerment could be taken! 

Avoid false praise and cheerfulness. 

When searching for diamonds in the rough, 
you may find some “rough.” The rough 
may include past or present experiences of 
pain, loss, or grief. A searcher for dia- 
monds in the rough does not avoid com- 
ments about pain. People who are grieving 
tell me that the last thing they need, espe- 
cially when in the midst of grieving, is pre- 
mature cheering-up. Rather, what they 
want is acknowledgment of their loss. 
Surround them with care and empathy. 

And you may discover, even in the midst 
of grief, diamonds of coping with loss 
which deserve discovery and affirmation. 
Such understanding often creates a climate 
for greater cheer. 

Dreaming new dreams may require let- 
ting go of old dreams. Before families can 
look for diamonds, they may need to 
attend to their losses, and to receive sup- 
port in doing so. Picture the family who 
discovers at birth that their longed-for 
child has a birth anomaly which will add 
challenges the rest of the child’s life. Most 
parents speak about such discoveries as a 



loss of dreams and loss of the future the 
family had hoped for. Before a new story 
can be created, before a new dream can be 
sought, it is often essential to face the loss. 
Or picture the parent who grew up in 
poverty and who vowed that her children 
would never experience such hardship. If 
circumstances have left her in poverty now, 
she may have to face shattered dreams 
before she becomes willing to search for 
new ones. Honor her loss. If you feel over- 
whelmed, link up with a grief professional 
and ask for assistance. Practice self-care; 
polish your own diamond. Doing what is 
advocated in this article requires patient, 
persistent effort and self-care. Put items on 
your calendar that are likely to polish your 
diamond. Further, for your sake and the 
sake of the families with whom you work, 
find ways to share your work with col- 
leagues. Imagine a staff lounge filled with 
conversations about “diamonds in the 
rough.” Think of the contrast this would 
pose to an area where staff are discussing 
only problems and deficits. Surround your- 
self with hopeful colleagues, not complain- 
ers. Resources grow best when we share 
our work. So find support for yourself as a 
diamond collector as you build a broader 
support system for parents and children. 
Working toward enhancing family 
strengths is a many-step process. Families 
will be better able to access and utilize 
information or skills, set realistic goals, 
and draw on other tools when they have 
pride and confidence in themselves. So 
keep digging for diamonds. They are all 
around you. And they are not that hard to 
find. 

Ted Bowman is a trainer l educator who pro- 
vides consultation, is a public speaker, and 
leads workshops for family support programs, 
government entities, and others. He worked in 
direct service with families for twelve years in 
North Carolina and Minnesota, and continues 
to serve families directly. He is a long-time 
member of the Family Resource Coalition. He 
can be reached at 2111 Knapp Street , St. Paul, 
MN 55108-1814, 6121645-6058 (phone) or 
612/645-6326 (fax). 

Notes 

' DUNSI C. ( 1 994) Supporting and strengthening fami- 
lies: Methods, strategies and practices. (Cambridge, Mass: 
Brookline Books). 

^KINNELL, G, (1980) "Saint Francis and the Snow” in 
Mortal Acts, Mortal Words. (Boston: Houghton-MifTlin 
Company) 9. 

^BARNWELL, Y M. (1992) "No Mirrors in My Nana’s 
House,” recorded on Still On the Journey compact 
disc by Sweet Honey in the Rock (Redway, Calif.: 
EarthBeatJ Records). 
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National Parent Assembly: 
Opportunities, Challenges, 



E ducators, service providers, and pol- 
icymakers have convened repeated 
ly in past years to discuss the impor- 
tance of involving families in the educa- 
tional process, in their communities, and in 
local government. 

Often parents have been the highlight of 
many of these meetings. In order to sup- 
port parents in making their own voices 
heard at policy-making tables, the Family 
Resource Coalition and the Danforth 
Foundation convened the first national 
Parent Assembly May 1-4, 1996, in con- 
junction with the FRC national conference. 
This article is an attempt to summarize the 
lessons learned from that experience, to 
share information with the hope that it will 
benefit other organizations that are devel- 
oping mechanisms to involve parents in the 
family support discussion. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Background 

A few years ago, under the auspices of 
the Danforth Foundation, parents from sev- 
eral school- and community-based pro- 
grams had an opportunity to meet in St. 
Louis. Parents who attended reported that 
as a result of the meeting and of the 
process of sharing their accomplishments, 
obstacles, and aspirations with other par- 
ents, they had acquired a greater sense of 
power in their lives. When program offi- 
cers of the Danforth Foundation met in 
Clearwater, Florida, in November 1994, 
they decided to build on that success by 
sponsoring a national gathering of parents. 
The Danforth Foundation approached the 
Family Resource Coalition to facilitate 
what would be called the first national 
Parent Assembly. The original proposal 
called for the assembly to be organized by 
parents and for the assembly’s agenda to 
be determined by those parent organizers. 
The Parent Assembly would be a confer- 
ence convened explicitly by and for 
parents. 

Basic Plan and Expectations 

The main plan for the Parent Assembly 
was to bring together parents from low- 
income communities who were leaders in 
school and community involvement and 
who represented programs that were con- 
sumer-guided, consumer-driven, and had 
0 




and Results 

by Lucy Trujillo and Kathy Goetz Wolf 

been successful in building capacities in 
families. The plan was to select sites across 
the nation and to bring in a group of four 
parent participants from each site. Socio- 
demographic variables to be considered in 
the selection were: income, education, eth- 
nic background, and gender of parent par- 
ticipants. Other variables included: group 
cohesiveness, size of group, duration of 
group, and type of leadership (including 
leadership by consumers as opposed to 
schools or agencies). 

The plan called for organizers in commu- 
nity-based family support organizations to 
convene these groups of parents, who 
would plan and attend the Assembly. In 
order to ensure that the Parent Assembly 
maintained its goal of a consumer-driven 
agenda, it was anticipated that each group 
in its local site would take part in several 
activities leading to the Assembly. These 
activities included mobilizing local parents, 
assessing community needs, networking 
with those in the other participating sites, 
and collaborating in building the Parent 
Assembly agenda. Designated Family 
Resource Coalition staff and consultants 
would provide technical assistance to each 
group, coordinate efforts and foster inter- 
site communication, and ensure that the 
activities at each site be undertaken in a 
timely fashion. 

The funding for this initiative was 
designed to meet needs that any economi- 
cally challenged participant or program 
could be expected to have. The budget 
included expenses such as airfare, meals, 
lodging, and ground transportation; it also 
earmarked $1 ,500 per site to cover items 
that would not generally be expected. This 
money could be used to cover the costs of 
local planning meetings or the develop- 
ment of handouts for use at the conference. 
If determined appropriate and reasonable 
by the local planning committee, parents 
could have used the mini-grants to pur- 
chase conference attire, to pay for child- 
care for the days they were out of town 
attending the conference, or to meet some 
other unique, individually identified need. 



Objectives 

The original Parent Assembly goals 
were: 

1 . To plan and convene a Parent Assembly 



that features parents in leadership roles 

2. To bring parent leaders together to form 
a national support network while provid- 
ing them with the opportunity to learn 
from one another about new roles and 
approaches to parent involvement 

3. To strengthen individual efforts through 
interchange and mutual support and fos- 
ter development of more parent leader- 
ship efforts throughout the country 

4. To develop and disseminate two prod- 
ucts, one for parents and one for profes- 
sionals who work with parents, whose 
content would be determined by parents 



Building on the Work of the 
Coalition’s Affinity Groups 

Family Resource Coalition has a mem- 
bership of more than 1 ,500 community- 
based family resource programs and practi- 
tioners, which is the Coalition’s biggest 
asset in connecting the national organiza- 
tion with grassroots community efforts. 

The Family Resource Coalition’s member- 
ship includes two affinity groups: the 
African American Caucus and the Latino 
Caucus. The Caucuses help to build a net- 
work of communities, professionals, and 
families of color within the family support 
movement and to connect the Family 
Resource Coalition to this network. 
Identifying and nurturing indigenous lead- 
ers in communities has been one of the 
Caucuses’ primary activities and one of 
their most significant contributions to the 
knowledge base of the Coalition and to the 
family support field. 

The Parent Assembly grant offered the 
Caucuses an attractive opportunity to add 
to their ongoing work within the Coalition. 
Family Resource Coalition agreed to use 
the Caucuses as a foundation on which to 
build the Parent Assembly. Through plan- 
ning the Parent Assembly, the Caucuses 
sought to mobilize parents as a national 
constituency. Their vision was that parents 
would significantly influence discussions 
about what kinds of program models, prac- 
tices, guidelines, policy incentives, staffing 
skills and patterns, and governing struc- 
tures work best in diverse communities; as 
well as what strategies are necessary to 
increase parents’ involvement in communi- 
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ty-based family resource centers, school- 
community partnerships, and other initia- 
tives aimed at achieving desired outcomes 
for children and their families. 

In each site selected by the Caucuses to 
participate, a member of the steering com- 
mittee of either the African American 
Caucus or the Latino Caucus was available 
to support start-up activities. The selection 
of these sites made it possible for project 
start-up to occur immediately and allowed 
every local community access to technical 
assistance through Caucus volunteers. 



Participating Sites 



Site Location 


Community- Based Partner 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Atlanta Family Support 
Institute, Inc. 


Brownsville Texas 


The Valley Interfaith 
Education Fund 


Chicago, Illinois 


Logan Square 
Neighborhood Association 


Chicago, Illinois 


Center for New Horizons 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Ohio Rainmakers 


Denver Colorado 


Cheltenham Family 
Resource School 


Miami, Florida 


Rainmakers, Inc. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Philadelphia, 


New Haven Family 
Alliance, Inc. 


Pennsylvania 
San Fernando, 


Madeira Family Center 


California 


Vaughn Family Center 


St Louis, Missouri 


Grace Kill Neighborhood 
Services, Inc. 



Three of the original sites dropped out of 
the Assembly due to other commitments: 
the Brownsville, Texas, site and the two 
Chicago sites. Three sites joined later in 
the process: two in Chicago, with Family 
Focus and the Ounce of Prevention as their 
community-based partners, and one in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, organized by Friends of 
Heberle. 

Other programs also sent parents to the 
Parent Assembly, funded by sources other 
than the Danforth Foundation: Parents 
Place in San Francisco; Parent Services 
Project in Fairfax, California; and the 
Children’s First Initiative/The Hartford 
Foundation in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Parents from these programs were not 
selected according to the original criteria 
and did not take part in pre-conference 
activities at their sites. 



WHAT HAPPENED 

As the plan called for, approximately 60 
parents met for four days at FRC’s national 
conference in Chicago. Parents who came 



to Chicago for the Parent Assembly were 
be able to attend all sessions of the larger 
conference, but Parent Assembly meetings 
were closed to other attendees of the FRC 
national conference (whether program par- 
ticipants/parents or staff of programs or 
agencies) in order to safeguard the agenda 
and facilitate the work to be done at the 
Assembly by the parent participants. 

When the Parent Assembly convened, its 
agenda called first for each site to make a 
presentation to the larger group about 
issues facing its community and the work 
that parents had initiated to address those 
issues. The parent groups were excited 
about the opportunity to attend the Family 
Resource Coalition conference and the first 
national Parent Assembly, and welcomed 
the chance to present the work they were 
doing at home to other groups like them 
from around the nation. Consider the expe- 
rience of parents involved in Cheltenham 
Family Resource School in Denver, 
Colorado. 

The Cheltenham group was delighted to 
be invited to participate in the Parent 
Assembly. More than 450 students, from 
nursery school through second grade, 
attend Cheltenham, which, like the city’s 
10 other Family Resource Schools, seeks 
to increase student achievement and parent 
involvement, increase the skills and capaci- 
ty of parents, and coordinate the resources 
and services available for families. In the 
past, Cheltenham school and project funds 
had allowed the principal, the project coor- 
dinator, and an occasional teacher to attend 
the FRC conference; while they had found 
funds to cover parents’ registration at local 
conferences, they had little success secur- 
ing money for parents’ airfare, lodging, 
and incidentals connected to national con- 
ferences. 

The local coordinator for Parent 
Assembly activities led the process of 
selecting which parents would attend; she 
took into consideration which parents had 
developed presentation skills, made home 
visits, done case management work, set 
personal goals and achieved them (such as 
getting a GED, entering college, finding a 
job, or learning English), and/or held lead- 
ership positions (such as officer of the PTA 
or Bilingual Parent Advisory Committee or 
member of the school-based governance 
committee). Bilingualism was a major con- 
sideration; the vast majority of ‘involved’ 
Cheltenham parents are monolingual 
Spanish speakers and would only best be 
served if the conference were bilingual. 
Also, parents self-selected when it came 
time to make the commitment to leave 
their families behind for five days. 

In preparation for the Parent Assembly, 
parents— convened by the coordinator- 
met to discuss their experiences as leaders 
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and advocates, and how they could use 
connections with others nationwide to 
channel those experiences into policy mak- 
ing that would benefit families. 

Cheltenham has a large and very active 
parent group. All of the parents who took 
part in the Assembly had been involved in 
activities at Cheltenham Family Resource 
School for at least three years, conducting 
home visits, carrying out case manage- 
ment, being active in the PTA and in the 
Razalogia parent empowerment program 
(for information on Razalogia, see FRC 
Report , Fall/Winter 1994—95, page 14), 
and advocating for themselves and for each 
other in many other ways. They had pre- 
sented their issues to government officials, 
funders, program developers, and evalua- 
tors, who visit frequently because of the 
well-known success of Family Resource 
Schools. They had derived in-depth knowl- 
edge of their community and its impact on 
the school by conducting community 
assessments. 

But they had not had the opportunity to 
discuss how this work had affected their 
own growth. They knew each other from 
having worked side by side, but in prepar- 
ing for the Parent Assembly they built on 
their relationships in new ways. They 
spoke from their own experiences about 
the conditions in the community that con- 
tribute to domestic violence, drug and alco- 
hol abuse, child abuse, language barriers, 
poverty, health care (or lack of it), employ- 
ment, housing, teen pregnancy, educational 
failure, and employment, and they spoke of 
being frustrated when every year they 
talked to people in the systems, yet still 
struggled to find support and resources for 
their efforts to eliminate these conditions. 
The possibility of networking with others 
nationwide added to their vision of what 
they could accomplish. They discussed 
how they might apply the knowledge and 
skills they had developed locally in the 
larger policy-making arena. 

Cheltenham parents conducted a work- 
shop at the FRC conference entitled Back 
to School: Where Families Advocate for 
Themselves. Approximately 90 people 
attended, and no one left during the one- 
and-one-halfnhour presentation. Parent 
Assembly participants commented after- 
ward that the Cheltenham parents covered 
all of the issues that they had come to dis- 
cuss; they gave voice and meaning to the 
previously marginalized parent participant. 
The experiences of which they spoke 
seemed to be emblematic of the stories 
shared by the more than 50 other parents 
who participated in the Parent Assembly at 
the FRC conference. 

According to the agenda established for 
the Parent Assembly, presentations by local 
sites were supposed to take place during 
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the morning of the first day, however, 
because of the great interest in fully shar- 
ing each group’s experience these presenta- 
tions stretched well into the second day, 
thereby greatly affecting the agenda for the 
Assembly. More time was then spent 
deciding how to revise the agenda. In addi- 
tion, several logistical problems occurred 
that diverted the energy and the attention 
of the attendees and which affected the 
entire group (see below). 

Parents agreed that future Parent 
Assemblies would be a good idea and 
would help them further their goals by cre- 
ating a supportive national network and by 
providing a forum in which they could 
share ideas and learn from each other. Part 
of the meeting was spent brainstorming 
next steps. 

Overall, the meeting met its goal of 
bringing parents from low-income commu- 
nities together and serving as a springboard 
for future action, but it did so without most 
participants feeling that it was an unmiti- 
gated success. Why? 



OBSTACLES AND LESSONS 
LEARNED 

In retrospect, it is clear that those who 
convened the Parent Assembly greatly 
underestimated the complexity of the 
event, and therefore the difficulty of plan- 
ning it. Facilitating planning in the sites 
without substantial resources for communi- 
ty organizing efforts, coordinating commu- 
nication and reaching consensus on an 
agenda among groups scattered nationwide 
using only the telephone, and bringing a 
large group of low-income parents to a 
national gathering all were more difficult 
than anticipated. As a result, the Parent 
Assembly was not the conference for par- 
ents by parents that it was intended to be. 

Planning 

It was impossible to ensure that parents 
were adequately involved in planning and 
difficult for local sites to facilitate a partici- 
pant-led planning process for the event. 
Since parents weren’t involved in selecting 
sites for the project, involving parents and 
generating enthusiasm among parents 
became a task for the coordinators. These 
coordinators were generally program direc- 
tors or administrators with full-time pro- 
gram responsibilities and no direct connec- 
tion to the funding source. This being the 
case, it was unrealistic to expect that the 
Parent Assembly could be a major focus of 
their time or attention. 

Moreover, different sites had different 
processes: parents were included to differ- 
ent degrees and different amounts of plan- 
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ning occurred. There was no way to ensure 
that sites participate equally in the plan- 
ning process nor even to promote enthusi- 
astic involvement in the planning process 
at each site. The late addition of parents 
and sites further complicated planning. 

As a result of all of these factors, decid- 
ing upon the details of the plan and fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the grant from the 
Danforth Foundation became the focal 
point for action. Site coordinators and FRC 
staff got bogged down in the what, why, 
and how of organizing the Assembly 
instead of concentrating on building and 
supporting relationships with the commu- 
nities and facilitating a participatory plan- 
ning process that relied heavily on parents 
to frame the agenda for the Assembly. 



Choosing a Setting for the 
Gathering 

A conference-within-a-conference 
seemed like a good idea because the atten- 
dees of the Parent Assembly would have 
access to the larger conference: they would 
be able to take part in all workshops, semi- 
nars, meals, and plenary sessions, and net- 
work with policymakers, practitioners, and 
parents. But in the end the conference- 
within-a-conference posed many problems. 
The FRC Conference is notorious for pro- 
viding an overwhelming whirlwind of 
opportunities for its participants; it is exhil- 
arating, demanding, and exhausting for 
attendees, and most participants report that 
the experience is tremendously enriching 
because of the wealth of knowledge, infor- 
mation, resources, people, workshops, and 
networking opportunities. The most fre- 
quent regret is that choosing to attend one 
session precluded attending others that 
looked equally promising. Parent 
Assembly attendees experienced this much 
more acutely than other conference atten- 
dees because so much of their time was 
devoted to Parent Assembly meetings. 

The strategic intent of the Parent 
Assembly was that it would begin to 
increase the role parents play in the family 
support movement by convening a group 
of parents who would work together to 
address the challenges facing low-income 
families and communities. FRC’s Caucuses 
hoped that as a result of this meeting a 
nucleus of parents interested in working 
together to advance this agenda would coa- 
lesce. To create this opportunity at the 
Family Resource Coalition conference 
meant the Assembly would be in some 
ways separate from the rest of the confer- 
ence. 

Many parents attending the Parent 
Assembly experienced this separation as 
isolation. They felt that they were not able 
to participate in the overall conference 



because their allegiance was to the Parent 
Assembly, and it took most of their time 
and energy. This isolation drew strong crit- 
icism from Parent Assembly participants. 

In addition, many conference attendees 
(including parents/program participants) 
who were not from Parent Assembly sites 
expressed disappointment and frustration 
in being restricted from participating in the 
Parent Assembly at the conference; many 
said they would have liked the opportunity 
to attend some or all it. 

Clarifying Roles, Dedicating 
Adequate Resources 

Any national organization that wishes to 
facilitate grassroots community organizing 
efforts must realize that to be effective it 
will need to invest significant resources in 
hiring, training, and supporting staff who 
can travel to local communities and engage 
with them as partners in mobilizing parents 
for change. This process requires clear def- 
inition of both the role of the staff involved 
in on-site work with the communities and 
the purpose of the overall organizing. 

Many barriers to the success of the Parent 
Assembly were created by problems with 
communication and with coordination 
between the Parent Assembly and the FRC 
conference overall. Clear lines of responsi- 
bility, oversight, and accountability were 
never established, and expectations regard- 
ing these matters were not adequately dis- 
cussed nor agreed upon. In addition, staff 
changes at FRC and at the Danforth 
Foundation complicated the planning and 
administration of the project. Other factors 
contributing to planning problems were 
overall insufficient staff resources commit- 
ted to the project and overreliance on the 
volunteers, and the difficulty of coordinat- 
ing community organizing activities over 
the telephone. 

Paying Attention to the 
Selection Process 

Ideally, in this type of project, the national 
organization is supporting a parent-initiat- 
ed process that goes as follows: 

1. Parents develop the concept. 

2. Parents develop the proposal. 

3. Parents plan the event. 

4. Parents decide who is invited. 

5. Parents host and facilitate the event. 

When the process does not occur in this 
way, as was the case with the Parent 
Assembly, the national organization must 
create a strategy for involving parents that 
maximizes their role as decision makers. 
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This could be done through a request-for- 
proposals process or another mechanism 
whereby parents and not staff play a lead- 
ership role in framing the agenda and the 
event from the project’s inception. 

Being Clear about Goals 

Different strategies are important to 
achieving different goals. The Parent 
Assembly was burdened by its attempt to 
fulfill multiple, albeit complementary, 
goals on the back of a single meeting: to 
feature parents as leaders at a national fam- 
ily support conference; to encourage the 
formation of a national parent support net- 
work, a nucleus of parents who would 
work to increase the role parents play in 
shaping the agenda for the family support 
movement; to elicit from an assembled 
group of parents their views about the 
problems and challenges facing low- 
income communities and potential solu- 
tions; and to offer low-income parents 
from different regions of the country an 
empowering opportunity to come together 
with other parents to discuss their chal- 
lenges, opportunities, and successes. 

It is important to be clear about the pro- 
ject’s primary objective and to structure the 
meeting accordingly. If, for example, the 
primary goal had been to feature parents as 
leaders, it would have been important to 
invite them to present workshops at the 
larger conference and to make that possible 
by paying their expenses and providing 
them with the opportunity to attend the 
entire conference. 

If, on the other hand, the primary goal 
had been to form a national parent support 
network through an interchange of ideas, 
the Parent Assembly would have been 
structured to emphasize relationship build- 
ing. This might have worked best outside 
of the context of the FRC national confer- 
ence. Such an event could have been 
scheduled as follows: 

• Day One: Showcase programs and com- 
munities 

• Day Two: Facilitate dialogue and rela- 
tionship building. 

• Day Three: Identify, clarify, and priori- 
tize the issues, concerns, and recommen- 
dations. 

• Day Four: Develop structures to facili- 
tate the ongoing “cross-pollination” of 
ideas and support. 

Making Parents Feel Welcome 

The Parent Assembly was intended to be 
composed of low-income parents. The 
grant was structured to cover travel and 
incidental expenses that parents might 



encounter. But the dissemination of the 
grant money was not executed with the 
experiences of low-income parents in 
mind. Instead of parents receiving money 
up-front to cover incidentals while still in 
their communities, money was given to 
them at the conference. Parents who had to 
pay for clothing, childcare, and other 
necessities before leaving their communi- 
ties were to be reimbursed, but most did 
not have credit cards, so fronting these 
expenses was very difficult or impossible 
for them. Many were understandably ner- 
vous about whether all of their expenses 
would really be covered. 

Many parents arrived uneasy because 
they had many questions that had not been 
answered in advance: What would a 
national conference be like? What knowl- 
edge and contacts could they expect to 
bring home from the conference? In addi- 
tion, they worried about details: Would 
their meals be paid for? How would they 
call their families? In addition, many low- 
income parents have experienced overt dis- 
crimination and been ostracized and made 
to feel unwelcome in unfamiliar situations 
because of their race, ethnic background, 
and socioeconomic status. This was true of 
many Parent Assembly participants and it 
contributed to their initial uneasiness. 

In order for events such as the Parent 
Assembly to be successful, parents must be 
made to feel welcome and comfortable 
immediately upon arrival, so that their 
doubts or worries evaporate and they can 
get on with their agenda. The onus is on 
the sponsoring organization to gain the 
parents’ trust, which requires paying spe- 
cial attention to logistics: making sure that 
money to cover expenses is advanced and 
is easy to obtain, arranging with the hotel 
ahead of time to cover incidental expenses, 
and preparing staff to respond to partici- 
pants’ concerns graciously. 

The single most embarrassing moment at 
the Parent Assembly was when a group of 
parents, relatively unfamiliar with and tired 
from airplane travel, tried to check into 
their hotel. They were denied access to 
their rooms because it was the hotel’s poli- 
cy to require a credit card to be presented 
in advance to cover incidental expenses. 
None had credit cards. In the end, after 
extensive intervention by FRC staff, 
Caucus steering committee representatives, 
and even the Danforth Foundation program 
officer, the hotel management disabled 
incidentals that would result in charges, 
which allowed participants to check in. 
Unalterable damage had been done to the 
quality of the Parent Assembly partici- 
pants’ experience. They felt humiliated, 
and the episode greatly detracted from the 
events of the next several days. 

The power of an unintentional, negative 
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experience should not be underestimated: 
in this case, such an experience confirmed 
parents’ fears and worst expectations and 
undermined the relationship between the 
national organization and its grassroots 
constituency. It is incumbent on those plan- 
ning such an event to anticipate any possi- 
ble barriers or obstacles to their guests’ 
maximal enjoyment, to quickly and effec- 
tively respond to problems as soon as they 
occur, and to bend over backwards to com- 
pensate participants who feel that they 
have been wronged. 



FOLLOW-UP AND NEXT 
STEPS 

After the Parent Assembly, Family 
Resource Coalition asked all parents who 
had participated in the gathering to evalu- 
ate their experiences by way of a bilingual 
survey that could be completed in writing 
or orally. FRC has received responses from 
one-third of participants and is continuing 
to make contact with more participants to 
obtain as much feedback as possible. 

While much of the feedback has reflected 
the difficulties presented by the problems 
discussed above, the surveys also indicate 
that many parents are very interested in 
continuing to pursue the goals of the 
Parent Assembly through future events and 
networking. Parents leaders do want to 
share their work in parent and community 
empowerment with others like them in 
other locations, and there is an interest in 
continuing this networking and support. 

Family Resource Coalition is more com- 
mitted than ever to facilitating organizing 
among and within grassroots communities 
and to building the constituency of the 
family support movement. From the expe- 
rience of convening the Parent Assembly at 
its national conference, FRC learned more 
about the staff, resources, and strategies 
necessary for accomplishing these goals, 
and about the importance of realistically 
assessing the capacity of this national orga- 
nization to undertake such an effort. 

Lucy Trujillo, former project director of the 
Denver Family Resource Schools , now works as 
an independent consultant. In her current work, 
which centers on the development of family, 
school, and community partnerships, her prima- 
ry objective is to provide guidance and support 
to teams in their efforts to identify and further 
develop parent leaders. She is a member of the 
steering committee of the Family Resource 
Coalition Latino Caucus. 

Kathy Goetz Wolf is director of communica- 
tions and publications for the Family Resource 
Coalition and is editor of FRC Report. She has 
worked with the Family Resource Coalition for 
five years. 
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RESOURCE FILE 



National Organizations 



Center for the Study of Parent 
Involvement 

John F. Kennedy University 
370 Camino Pablo 
Orinda, CA 95360 
5 1 0/254-0 1 1 0 

National clearinghouse created in 1973 
that also provides training and technical 
assistance on parent involvement to 
community leaders and educators. 
Quarterly newsletter offers information 
about parent involvement programs 
around the nation. 

Family Support Network 

2 1 902 Second Avenue West 
Bothell, WA 98021 
206/487-4009 

http://www.familynetwork.org/wecare 
(World Wide Web address) 
wecare@fam i lynetwork. o rg 
(e-mail address) 

Started as one woman’s project to balance 
work and raising a family on a limited 
income. After collaborating with other 
community members to develop a 
network that facilitated an exchange of 
services and support (childcare, repair; 
carpentry meal preparation, etc.), founder 
Cheryl Honey developed training to teach 
parents and family workers in other 
communities to do the same. Also offers 
“Good Neighbor” registration and “Family 
Advocate” certification. 

Family Voices 

RO. Box 769 
Algodones, NM 87001 
505/867-2368 (phone) 

505/867-6517 (fax) 

National grassroots organization of families 
and friends speaking on behalf of children 
with special health care needs. Founded by 
parents who developed national and state 
family networks and organizations to 
improve the health and education systems 
that serve their children. Goal is to help 
shape national, state, and local health care 
policy and practice in private and public 
health care systems by: 



2. Serving as a clearinghouse to keep its 
members informed about health care 
issues; and 

3. Forming partnerships with professionals 
and other state and national 
organizations to make sure the voices of 
families are heard. Is a partner with FRC 
in disseminating guidelines for health 
supervision of children and adolescents. 

Federation of Families for 
Children’s Mental Health 

1 02 1 Prince Street 
Alexandria, VA 223 1 4-297 1 
703/684-7710 (phone) 

703/836-1040 (fax) 

National parent-run organization focused 
on the needs of children and youth with 
emotional, behavioral, or mental disorders 
and their families. Serves as a catalyst for 
change by promoting partnerships among 
family members, professionals, and other 
interested citizens to improve services for 
children with emotional, behavioral, or 
mental disorders. Also provides leadership 
training of parents in advocacy and 
community outreach. 

Girl Scouts Behind Bars 

National Institute of justice 
Department of Justice 
633 Indiana Avenue 
Washington, DC 20530 
The National Institute of Justice created 
and developed Girl Scouts Behind Bars, a 
program designed to prevent 
intergenerational cycles of criminal justice 
involvement and bring families closer 
together. The Girl Scouts who participate 
in the program are girls aged five to I I 
whose mothers are incarcerated.They 
meet with their mothers in jail to work 
together on troop projects, which include 
sessions on self-esteem, drug abuse, 
relationships, coping with family crises, and 
teenage pregnancy prevention. The 
mothers also take part in classes on 
parenting and other life skills. 

Mothers Against Drunk Driving 

5 1 I E. John Carpenter Fwy. 

No. 700 

Irving, TX 75062 
214/744-6233 

Parent-led organization that trains parents 
to get involved in schools and talk to the 
media to advocate against drunk driving. 
MADD parents serve on public, law 
enforcement, and legislative advisory 



boards and aid in establishing local and 
county initiatives and task forces. Parents 
provide victim assistance and conduct 
outreach. Workshops and publications 
available. 

National Committee for Citizens 
in Education 

1 0840 Little Patuxent Parkway, 

Suite 301 

Columbia, MD 21044 
301/977-9300 

Advocates for parent involvement and 
local action to improve the quality of 
education. Trains parents in school 
improvement techniques and publishes a 
newspaper for parents focused on public 
involvement and school improvement. 



National Coalition for Parent 
Involvement in Education 
do Institute for Educational 
Leadership 

1 00 1 Connecticut Ave. NW, Suite 3 1 0 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/822-8405 (phone) 

202/872-4050 (fax) 
iel@iel.com (e-mail) 

Advocates for the involvement of parents 
in their children’s education and fosters 
relationships among home, school, and 
community that enhance young people’s 
education. Is a collaboration of education, 
community, and public service 
organizations nationwide. Provides 
information on publications, training, and 
services available. 

Parent Leadership Institute 

RO. Box 50492 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 
415/424-8687 

Provides parenting workshops, classes, 
group leadership training, and resource 
materials to parents in advocating for their 
concerns. A core part of the Institute’s 
work is teaching parents to utilize a set of 
mutual support counseling techniques, 
called Listening Partners, which they can 
use parent-to-parent 

Parents Anonymous 

675 West Foothill Boulevard, Suite 220 
Claremont, CA9I7I 1-3475 
909/621-6184 (phone) 

909/625-6304 (fax) 
HN383l@handsnet.org (email) 

National organization that provides 



I . Supporting a national network of 
volunteer regional and state 
coordinators who provide information 
^ r amilies and policymakers; 
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technical assistance and training on a variety 
of leadership skills for parents.Trains parents 
to train other parents to operate mutual 
support groups. Based on a vision that 
establishing parent input, leadership, and 
mutual support are essential components in 
strengthening families and preventing child 
abuse and neglect. 

Parents as Teachers 

9374 Olive Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63 1 32 
314/432-4330 (phone) 

314/432-8963 (fax) 

PAT trains parents to be parent educators 
in its nationally replicated program to 
provide parents with the information and 
support they need to give their children the 
best possible start in life. Parents become 
certified to conduct home visits, coordinate 
group meetings, conduct developmental 
screenings, and link parents with providers 
of service and support. Parent educators 
work in partnership with the school and 
the community. Offers a variety of training 
and technical assistance. 

Right Questions Project, Inc. 

2 1 8 Holland Street 
Somerville, MA 02144 
617/628-4070 (phone) 

Offers intensive training workshops in 
several cities to prepare community- 
based agencies to facilitate workshops in 
which parents learn how to effectively 
advocate on behalf of their children's 
education. Workshops help parents acquire 
specific tools to support and monitor their 
children’s education and generate new 
knowledge about effective involvement. 
Targets parents who have not been reached 
by parent involvement programs. 



Publications 



Many of the organizations listed above have 
produced training manuals and other resources 
useful for increasing parent involvement and 
leadership positions; they can be contacted for 
information on these. The books listed below 
are available from the Family Resource 
Coalition, 3 1 2/34 1 -0900. 



Empowerment and Family 
Support 

by Moncrieff Cochran, editor 

From leading researchers in the parent 

empowerment movement comes this 



compilation of two years' worth of a 
networking bulletin published by members 
of the Cornell Empowerment Group. 
Articles offer research findings and program 
models to show how family support can 
empower families, especially low-income 
families, to meet the challenges that face 
them. Special topics include Child Care and 
the Empowerment Process, Redefining the 
Professional Role, and a Global View of 
Empowerment and Family Support. 

Essential Allies: Families as 
Advisors 

by Elizabeth S.Jeppson and Josie Thomas 
Partnerships between families and 
practitioners are a key element of family 
support practice. Now comes an important 
guide to developing these partnerships.This 
practical resource equips service providers 
with guidelines on how to form healthy 
alliances with the families they work with, a 
well as information on the benefits of and 
barriers to collaboration. 

Know Your Community:A Step- 
by-Step Guide to Community 
Needs and Resources Assessment 

by Bryan Samuels, Nilofer Ahsan, and Jill Garcia 
Based on FRC’s experience assisting local 
programs, planners, and community 
residents, this easy-to-use manual walks you 
through the process of getting the 
important information you need about your 
community — including hidden resources. 
Highlights includes how to involve 
community residents on the planning team 
and assessing needs from residents' 
perspectives in defining community 
priorities. 

Raise Your Legislator's Antenna: A 
Nuts-and-Bolts Guide to How 
(and Why) to Advocate For 
Families ...With Families 

by Shelley Peck and Kathy Goetz Wolf 
With big changes in Washington and the 
prospect of even more in our states and 
communities, those who work with families 
need to speak out for the laws and 
programs that we know work. Get quick 
answers and steps you can take today to: 
involve parents in advocating for their own 
best interest, write and talk to lawmakers 
and the media, and team up with others to 
make a difference. 

Starting and Operating Support 
Groups: A Guide for Parents 

Family Resource Coalition 

If you are a parent thinking of starting a 

support group or if you work with parents 
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and want a resource that will help them 
help each other this guide is for you. 
Produced in cooperation with the American 
Self-Help Clearinghouse, this manual defines 
support groups, gives tips for planning the 
first and subsequent meetings, and offers 
thoughts on maintaining a healthy group. 
Advice from parents who have started or 
run groups is included throughout the 
guide. Appendices provide valuable resource 
materials, including a complete guide on 
“Where to Find Parenting Support,’’ sample 
flyers, sample meeting handouts, and a 
resource directory of publications and 
national organizations. 
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Changing the Way 
America Works for Families 



Family Resource Coalition (FRO works to bring about a com- 
pletely new societal response to children, youths, and their fami- 
lies: one that strengthens and empowers families and communi- 
ties so that they can foster the optimal development of children, 
youths, and adult family members — one that solves problems by 
preventins them. We envision a society in which all of us fami- 
lies, communities, government, social sendee institutions, busi- 
nesses — work together to provide healthy, safe environments for 
children and families to live and work in. 

Family Resource Coalition is recognized as the national 
organization of all those who participate in the family support 
movement. Our job is to bring people together, to facilitate 
communication among proponents of the family support 
approach, to provide the most current family support 
information and resources, and to be the umbrella under which 
people and organizations come Together to change the way 
America works for families. Family Resource Coalition: 

♦ Builds networks and strengthens connections 
among those in the family support field 

FRC strives to enhance communication and collaboration 
among the many groups and individuals who are concerned 
about and work with families. Our membership brings 
together community-based program providers, school 
personnel, those who work in human sendees, trainers, 
scholars, and policy-makers. Our members have formed two 
special interest affinity groups: an African American and a 
Latino Caucus. And members have formed state and local 
networks in several places nationwide. We hold a biennial 
national conference which, with nearly 2,000 attendees, has 
become the national gathering place for those in the field of 
family support. 

♦ Provides resources and publications 

FRC is the leading source for programmatic information 
about family support. We publish and distribute resources to 
give program providers and planners the information and 



tools they need to develop and maintain quality family- 
supportive programs. 

♦ Offers technical assistance and consulting 
services 

We help community-based and state- level programs and 
planning groups build quality family-supportive practices into 
their policies, training, and service delivery systems. 

♦ Undertakes public education and advocacy 
efforts 

We strive to increase public understanding of the family 
support movement and of the difference that family- 
supportive services are making in the lives of children and 
families. We work to build support for universally available 
family support opportunities, and we promote the adoption of 
family-supportive public policies at the federal, state, and 
local levels. 

♦ Develops the knowledge base 

FRC works with researchers in the field, community-based 
family resource programs, and human service reform 
initiatives to expand what is known about family support — its 
forms, practices, and effects— and to promote quality practice 
in the field of family support. 



For information on joining the Family Resource Coalition 
or to receive a catalog of our publications and services, 
contact us at 200 S. Michigan Ave., 1 6th Floor, Chicago, IL 
60604, 3 1 2/34 1 -0900 (phone), 3 1 2/34 1 -936 1 (fax) or via 
HandsNet at HN4860. 



Family Resource Coalition 
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Family Resource Coalition 



Board of Directors 




Bernice Weissbourd, President 

Family Focus, IL 

Amy Rassen, Chair 

Jewish Family and Children’s Services, CA 

Ruth Massinga, Past Chair 

Casey Family Program, WA 

Mustafa Abdul-Salaam 

New Haven Family Alliance, CT 

Ann Adalist-Estrin 

Parent Resource Association, PA 

MaryLee Allen 

Children's Defense Fund, DC 

Charles Bruner 

Child and Family Policy Center IA 

Elizabeth Carlson 

National Futures Association, IL 

Maria Chavez 

Family Development Program, NM 

Moncrieff Cochran 

Cornell University, NY 

J.T. Childs 

IBM Corporation, NY 

Frank Farrow 

Center for the Study of Social Policy, DC 

Sid Gardner 

Center for Collaboration for Children, CSU, CA 



Sandra Kessler Hamburg 

Committee for Economic Development, NY 

James Hinchliff 

People’s Energy Corporation, IL 

Mary Holt 

MG Holt & Associates, IL 

Alice King 

Former First Lady of New Mexico, NM 

Christian C. Kjeldsen 

Johnson & Johnson, NJ 

Rebecca K. Leet 

Rebecca Leet & Associates, VA 

Luba H. Lynch 

A.L Mailman Foundation, NY 

Helen Nissani 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, OR 

Bea Romer 

First Lady of Colorado, CO 

Anne L.Tuohy 

Glenview, IL 

Khatib Waheed 

Caring Communities Program, MO 

Sylvia Yee 

Evelyn & Walter Haas. Jr Fund, CA 
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